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For the Woman’s Journal. 
LACE AND LAVENDER. 


BY MRS, H. T. CLARK. 
I sit by my lamp to-night, 
As it sheds long rays on the misty strect, 
Holding a fragment of paper white, 
That tells me the measureless depth and height 
Of a love that is laid at my feet. 


Measureless? Who can tell? 
This night of nights in my rich attire— 
Swayed by the music’s pulsing swell— 
I thought—I guessed—that he loved me well. 
Ah! what if his heart’s desire 


Took shape from these gems of mine; 

Were bounded by fleeting things like these, 
Lavender lawn with its dainty vine, 
Drooping of laces rare and fine, 

flis high-born tastes to please. 


If, freed from the outer sheen, 
I stood before him in homespun dress, 

A quiet woman with soul serene, 

Would his eyes light up with the olden mien? 
I doubt, but I cannot guess! 


Would the flash of a golden tress, 

Or the shimmering hues of a silken train, 
Draw him lightly from steadfastness? 
Half-consciously, could he prize me less 

In a garb that was poor and plain? 


Only the years to be 

Shall show me his nature's secret dearth. 
Could I trust? Could I hope that mine eyes should see 
A loyal lover who loved but me, 

Apart from the bauble’s worth? 


Ah, little white fragment I hold, 

Flutter down to thy grave in the lamp’s red glow! 
Curl, crisp and die, as the words unfold— 
For, whether he values the heart’s pure gold, 

I doubt—but I cannot know! 











SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Piymoutu, N. H., Sept. 6, 1880. 

There are two essentia: differences be- 
tween the School Suffrage laws of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts; both grow- 
ing inevitably from the different general 
legislation in the two States. In the first 
place, no tax is required of anybody in 
New Hampshire as a condition of suffrage. 
Taxes are assessed on men of legal age, 
both on polls and property; but they are 
simply collected like any other claim, and a 
man’s vote is not effected by non-payment. 
Poll taxes are not even assessed on women 
and even if they are called on to pay a prop- 
erty tax, it does not affect their voting. 
This at once takes away all the mechanism 
of assessment and registration, which has 
been so confusing, even to many officials, in 
Massachusetts. There is ordinarily no reg- 
istration for either sex, for school purposes; 
those of either sex over twenty-one, who 
have resided six months in the town and 
one month in the school district, may simply 
go and vote. On the request of ten voters 
of the district, to be sure, the “prudential 
committee” is required to prepare a check- 
list of qualified voters of both sexes and 
use it; but even this is rarely done, because 
the school districts are small and the peo- 
ple know each other without taking this 
trouble. Unless thus specially called for, 
there is no registration, and there is, at any 
tate for women, no requirement of a re- 
ceipted tax bill, previous to voting. 

Women in New Hampshire thus vote on 
much easier terms than in Massachusetts; 
and all complication of assessment and 
registration is swept away. Then, when 
it comes to the actual voting, it ap- 
Pears that women voters in New Hamp- 
Shire have in one way decidedly more favor 
than in Massachusetts, and in another way 
decidedly less. In New Hampshire the old 
district system still prevails, which is now 





restricted to a few towns in Massachusetts. 
Plymouth, N. H., for instance, is di- 
vided into nine districts, several of them 
with but six‘or eight scholars for each school 
house; and each district meeting is held 
separately, women voting at each, on the 
conditions already stated. Each of these 
meetings fixes its own school appropria- 
tions and chooses a ‘‘prudential committee,” 
who selects the teacher; and on all this 
women can vote. They have thus a share 
in fixing the appropriations, which they 
have not in Massachusetts. But on the 
other hand there is in New Hampshire a 
Supervisory Committee of one, two or 
three, chosen in town meeting—a ward 
of acity being also regarded as a town 
—and women have nothing to do with 
electing this committee. Yet it is really 
the more important committee of the two, 
for it examines teachers and may reject 
them; and it makes the annual report on 
the schools. It appears, therefore, that 
School Suffrage means more for women in 
New Hampshire in one way, because they 
vote on the appropriations in district 
meeting; but it means less in another way, 
because these women can only vote for 
‘‘Prudential Committee” and not for ‘‘Su- 
pervisory Committee.” 

On asking whether women in this region 
actually attend these district meetings I am 
told that as a rule they do, though not in 
large numbers, and that they are well re- 
ceived and act intelligently. In this dis- 
trict, including all the village of Plymouth, 
some twenty were present at the last meet- 
ing, I was told, and four or five times as 
many men. The most important question 
up was that of increasing the appropriation 
for the high school, and making it entirely 
free, which it had not before been. This 
was carried by a large majority, and the 
women were unanimously in favor of the 
larger expenditure. A woman was chosen 
as Prudential Committee—the wife of one 
of the younger lawyers. I was told by one 
prominent in educational matters, that he 
thought that women would not, as a general 
rule, trust their own judgment on financial 
matters for the schools, as against their 
fathers and brothers; but that in the selec- 
tion of the proper persons for the commit- 
tee, women would probably feel their 
own judgment to be quite as good; and this 
seems to me quite a reasonable distinction. 
He also volunteered the opinion—though 
not an advocate of Woman Suffrage—that 
the presence and concurrent action of 
women had an excellent effect upon the 
men, giving them a stronger sense of the 
importance of their own action, and an 
inducement to talk it over at home. As 
an illustration, he thought that this influ- 
ence had prepared the way for the strong 
vote by which the district bad voted to 
increase the high school appropriation. 

It is evident that, as between Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, each State has 
adopted the form of School Suffrage 
growing most naturally out of its general 
system; and it is an advantage to have the 
same experiment tried under different 
conditions in different places. With three 
forms of School Suffrage in operation 
in three neighboring States—New York 
offering a third—we shall be able to elimin- 
ate merely local circumstances from the 
problem, and to form, within a few years, 
a mature judgment on the result. 
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MISS PHELPS IN BOSTON HERALD. 





“The new climate in which the Woman 
Suffrage plant blossoms,” is the somewhat 
poetical heading under which the Boston 
Sunday Herald publishes the views of Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, on the marked changes 
in public sentiment with regard to the en- 
franchisement of women. Miss Phelps 
says:— 

We all remember the good mother— 
John Wesley’s, was it not?—who, being 
asked by the impatient father: ‘How can 
you tell that stupid child the same thing 
twenty times over?” replied, with true 
motherly gentleness: ‘Because, my dear, 
nineteen were notenough.” To write upon 
Woman Suffrage, at this stage of ‘“‘the 
cause,” is like pore A toa patient (if not 
too receptive) public the dull though virtu- 
ous monotony of the ‘‘20th time.” ‘Is life 
worth the living?” said a hearty, happy 
man of this world, with a toss of Mallosk’s 
book. “The title is enough for me. You 
might as well ask, ‘Is light light?’” So, to 
those of us whose minds have been long 
familiarized with the righteousness of put- 
ting the ballot into Woman’s hands, a rep- 
etition of the argument presents a certain 
aspect of impertinence. It is as if we eith- 
er underrated the intelligence of the reader, 
so long accustomed to our train of thought, 
or else overrated’ his receptiveness, which, 
having failed to absorb that thought hither- 
to, is not to be made assimilative by anoth- 
er stroke. 





The main argument for the enfranchise- 
ment of women is avery simple thing— 
like the return of April or the color of the 
dawn. Like all urgent truths, the secret of 
its success must be in its simplicity. I 
have been asked to write an article upon the 
question whether it is just, politically, to 
enfranchise half the humanrace. It would 
seem to me like writing an epic to prove 
the law of gravitation. If you will allow 
me, therefore, Mr. Editor, to drop the dig- 
nity of the essayist for the freedom and 
earnestness of the correspondent, I should 
like, briefly, to occupy myself with the 
privilege of this request only so far as to 
say that, to one secluded by circumstance, 
for now some years, from all active part in 
the movement for the eleyation of her sex 
(and, therefore, habituated to follow it with 
the more affectionate, because the more 
useless, interest), it seems that, if a variety 
in the minor argument were needed, we 
have it, made ready to our hand, in the ar- 
gument of growth. Not yet a ten years’ 
veteran in the conflict, I am gravely im- 
pressed with the great changes in public 
sentiment, which questions concerning the 
disposal of feminine nature and influence 
are creating. This, also, is an assertion 
which may be easily made and as easil 
doubted; for the reason that our advance is 
not so much yet a matter of illustration as 
a matter of atmosphere. We have experi- 
mented with complete success in a remote 
territory. Wehave experimented with par- 
tial success in immediate Massachusetts. 
These are facts of less value, I think, than 
the moral propulsion which leads to the ex- 
periments, or the intellectual buoyancy 
which keeps them afloat. It is of less im- 
portance that partial Suffrage should pass 
the New Hampshire Legislature this year, 
or every woman in Boston pay poll-taxes 
for the privilege of electing a school com- 
mittee next winter, than that public judg- 
ment should respect these facts, whether or 
not it agrees with the principle behind 
them. 
There are two classes of people among 
whom I am quite willing to venture the as- 
sertion that public judgment, touching the 
freedom of womanhood, has, within the 
last decade, stirred fast. One of these is 
what we are in the habit of calling the cul- 
tivated class. We can all remember when 
it was thought a little vulgar to believe in 
Woman’s Rights. Some of us have not 
forgotten the slight social shock which we 
ave and received when first the firm, white 
— of conscience pointed out to us this 
unfashionable direction of thought and con- 
duct. ‘I confess I do notlike to be thought 
an agitator,” said not five years ago, one of 
the most accomplished literary women of 
the country. 
“IT am the first person,” said a Boston 
irl, laughing, ‘‘that my friend N. ever 
new who wished to vote. She thought it 
not respectable. She couldnot understand 
me for along time.” Yet, winter before 
last, in the city of Boston, a petition for 
property Suffrage, originated in one of the 
oldest families of the town, circulated by 
the very elect, signed on Beacon Hill, and 
particularly designed (from motives of ex- 
pedience) to include only petitioners of a 
certain social rank, besought the Legisla- 
ture of the State to bestow the right of vot- 
ing upon these, her very much cultivated 
tax-payers, in the name of justice and of a 
lady’s rights. Taking, on the spur of the 
moment, a listof a dozen names influential 
in American letters, six of men, headed by 
Whittier, and six of women, headed by 
Mrs. Stowe, I find those sympathizing more 
or less earnestly with the enfranchisement 
of women to be four among the men; among 
the women three. Iam sure that the fa- 
voring proportion would be increased were 
the list increased, especially of women; but, 
to be quite fair, I have taken the first twelve 
names that occurred to me, without selec- 
tion or alteration. This does not include 
any of those persons—of whom there is a 
select and powerful class—already interest- 
ed in the higher education of women, in 
their industrial, medical, literary and busi- 
ness development, in their freedom of pub- 
lic no less than private speech, and in the 
removal of their marked legal disabilities, 
but who still hesitate over the political ex- 
pocenny of putting the ballot in their hands. 

am confident that a careful investigation 
at the sources of both social and intellectual 
power in this country would confirm a state- 
ment which, in the nature of things, must 
present a degree of arbitrariness. It is not 
easy to prove an atmosphere. One should 
breathe it. It is hard to argue a tempera- 
ture. We must feel it. 

The second class to which I refer as show- 
ing remarkable gain in docility toward what 
we cal] the Woman question is the religious 
class. ‘I'his, as all reformers know, is 
among the last in point of time, as it is the 
first in point of importance, to be stirred by 
the progressive movement of society. The 
instinct of reverence in devout people is too 
highly developed, their habits of obedience 
too marked, their individuality too well 
controlled, perhaps, we may say, too much 
controlled, to foster the pioneer traits or 
virtues of either mind or heart. No cohe- 
rently permanent work in reform, however, 
is done witbout them. Where they come, 
the great moral current must follow. When 
they come, the waves are near. They are 
the tide guage which, observed by an expe- 
rienced eye, will indicate, beyond a perad- 
venture, the advance of the flood. Now, 
the increasing interest of religious ye in 
the elevation of women I find to quiet, 
but very pronounced. It findsits way brave- 
ly now and then to the Puritan pulpit. It 
leaveneth gently among the gentle sisters 





in the pew, and stirreth even the heavier 
dough of the brother at her side. The ma- 
chinery of the church has been forced to 
yield to this lever. The great missionary 
organizations, once managed from platform 
to aisle by male power, are now half held 
in the hands of women. What are known 
as ‘‘woman’s boards” have existed in the 
most conservative denominations for some 
years. These boards are officered, as they 
are supported, by women. Under the flag 
of the most evangelical of faiths, women 
are collegiately educated and assiduousl 
apooiwes presidents of ‘‘colleges” in Borri- 
oboola Gha. In the very name of Zion, the 
delicate girl is trained in the dissecting- 
rooms, the coffers of Jerusalem pay for her 
well-earned diploma, and the pillars of the 
tabernacle shake not at the medical educa- 
tion of the sex which alone can cross the 
threshold of the harem where the tremblin 
women cluster “‘like little birds,” as an ori- 
ental traveller once described them—and 
know no more than the birds the faith 
which confers dignity for this world and 
immortality for the next on rudimentary 
souls like theirs. 

Facts like these have a bearing upon Wo- 
man Suffrage so direct that we have already 
begun to see their marked effects. The 
most forcible of these is to be found in the 
temperance movement row agitating wo- 
men whose habits of mind lead them to ex- 
pend their enthusiasm upon our heathen at 
home. It may not be generally understood 
outside of temperance and religious circles 
how largely the attention of women has 
been drawn to their own political condition 
by what is known as liquor suffrage. This 
is a term which, with more practical pur- 
pose than rhetorical accuracy, is used to de- 
fine the efforts for giving women optional 
power to form the laws which regulate the 
sale of intoxicating drinks. A woman de- 
siring to close the bar-room from which her 
husband returns to her drunk every week or 
every night may, by her ballot, exercise the 
right of the citizen against the right of the 
rumseller to deal in a poison and ruina 
home. A woman conscientiously opposed 
to prohibition may vote against her if she 
chooses. This isa movement which comes 
so near the hearts and hearths of women 
that it has received the already famous and 
inspired title of ‘‘chome protection.” It is 
a very powerful movement. I do notthink 
that indifferent women or men know how 
powerful. In Massachusetts alone, the 
Christian Women’s Temperance Unions 
number 20,000 members; while, at the West, 
the effort is broad, breezy, electric as the 
prairies or the lakes. The one question 
which to-day most acutely stirs these large, 
intense nervous organizations of women, 
that have risen like a vapor and are gather- 
ing like a cloud, and will travel like a storm 
to do the great moral errand which man will 
not do for them, is the question: Must we 
vote, to save our brothers, our husbands and 
our sons? Hundreds of shy, conservative 
women, timid, silent, as afraid of the ballot 
as they are of an infidel, have been driven 
to ask for it for the sake of pity, and in the 
name of home. Divided among themselves, 
they are quivering over the problem. Suf- 
fering is a convincing argument. A “‘re- 
formed” husband, snatched down after 
months or years of fighting for his “‘life and 
use and name and fame,” whether dragged 
under by the “‘beer-shop,” which he must 
pass to get home from his work on a winter 
night, or overcome by the superb dinner 
given to the Dado Club, makes a syllogism 
which even a wife’s intellect can compre- 
hend. 

It is scarcely doubtful how the women 
will settle this thing among thems-lves. 
We may prophesy that the first large class 
of women to insist upon the right of the 
ballot will be composed of gentle wives 
and mothers, who do not desire to be in 
Congress; who still stitch and ruffle at their 
sewing machines, who take care of their 
own babies, and who can make sweet bread, 
who believe in their ministers, receive the 
four gospels and say their prayers. It is 
precisely these women, who are not used 
to running after ‘‘every new thing,” who 
love the accepted, and the simple, and the 
calm, and the reserved, but who revere the 
true, and the clean, and the brave, and who 
are trained to do what they once under- 
derstand to be right, at any cost and in any 
way—it is these women, who, when they 
ask for the ballot, whether for one an se 
or for fifty—and the one implies the fifty, 
will have it. And it is these women who 
are astir. In short, when the  e. 
of the educated is supported y 
the feeling of the devout, a cause is 
already as good as won. We have the 
people who fight for it; the poeple who 
patronize it; the people who study it; we are 
gaining those who pray for it. My asser- 
tion may seem, will seem, to many, a strong 
one. [only add, here, that I have taken 
pains not to overstate what I know to be 
true. 

Thus our atmosphere enfolds us. But 
who can provea change of climate? We 
must experience it. The seasons return— 
spring and summer in their places; the 
autumn as she wills, and winter not a 
laggard. But the slow year tells her 
changing story—here the tornado, there 
the blossom, now the sunstroke, then the 
snowflake, each a little out of the old order, 
each unexpected, unexplained! We shiver 
in the July fogs where last year we cried 
for mercy to the iron drouth; we sun 
ourselves in the Christmas holiday whereon 
we were used to haunt the ineffectual fire- 
side; till lo! at our own hearts and under 
our own fig trees, the climate, like all 
things has “‘ me new.” 

‘ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lucy Tappan, a graduate of Vassar and 
the Massachusetts Normal School, takes the 
chair of mathematics at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Masa. 

Ciara B. Fauu of Great Falls, N. H., 
has been appointed principal of the New 
Hampshire Institute. 

Miss Lucy J. Riper, of McKendree Col- 
lege, Indiana, is writing interesting letters 
to the Central Christian Advocate on the 
Robert Raikes centennial celebration in 
London, England. 

Mrs GLApsTonE has opened a home for 
business girls in London. The establish 
ment will accommodate twenty-five young 
women, who will be expected to pay accord- 
ing to their means. 

Miss ANNA DowNkEy, at the last commence 
ment of the Indiana Asbury University, 
was chosen to give the master’s oration. 
Miss ALICE Downey, of ’79, has been elected 
to a place in the Faculty of Instruction, in 
the Preparatory Department. 

Miss Exviza JANE CATE was recently 
elected a corresponding member of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society —the 
first woman who ever received that honor. 

THE Empress Evcenre will this fall 
leave England and take up her permanent 
residence at her chateau in Switzerland. 
She will remove the remains of her husband 
and son to the oratory of the chateau. She 
is reported to possess an income of over 
$200,000, of which she does not spend a 
sixth. 

Miss A. C. FLeToHer, who has been an 
enthusiastic student of American antiquities 
for years, has prepared a course of lectures 
upon the subject for next winter. She has 
investigated the mounds of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. 

Mrs. Resecca P. 'Trmmins, a Wolfe 
County (Ky.) widow, has a force of men 
blasting and digging for a silver mine, un- 
der the guidance of plans said to have been 
left by Captain John Smith, a Virginia sea 
captain, one hundred and twenty years ago. 


Miss THACKERAY speaks in one of her 
novels of a character which was made up of 
‘all sorts of little bits collected from one 
and another ancestor, of materials warring 
against each other.” Such a character 
would be liable to apparent inconsistencies 
and eccentricities, which a study of its 
genealogical antecedents would show to be 
the outcome of different lines of heritage. 
united but not harmonised in this descend- 
ant. 

Miss ELizaAnetTH ANDREWS has brought 
suit against the Rev. Edward James Warm- 
ington, rector of St Albans, Dengie, for re- 
fusing to administer the sacrament to her. 
Some difference as to a school hai occurred 
between the rector and his parishioner, and 
the former read the rubric against persons 
coming to partake of the sacrament who 
were not in a proper frame of mind, and 
used the feminine instead of the masculine 
pronoun, from which people naturally in- 
ferred that he meant Miss Andrews. When 
that lady presented herself for communion 
the rector deliberately omitted to administer 
the bread and wine to her. Such an inci- 
dent needs no comment. 

Mrs. 8. N. Quimsy, of Augusta, Me., 
after being nearly six years a visitor at the 
asylum, last year was appointed a trustee. 
This was considered a great innovation, 
and caused much opposition. She is also 
superintendent of the Universalist Sunday 
school and president of the Christian Wo- 
men’s Temperance Union, an association 
chiefly conspicuous for its moral influence 
on the jail. Every Sunday a committee of 
its members hold service there, and preach 
temperance to its members, often sowiug the 
germ of repeuaiance. She has established a 
coffee room on Water street, which has flour- 
ished since January, although the Maine liq- 
uor law ought to make such a place unnec- 
essary. 

Miss ‘ELLA Woopwarp, of Middletown, 
was sleeping with a sick sister Monday 
night, when she was awakened by some 
noise, and saw a man standing over her 
with a club in his hand. He demanded of 
her to tell him where the money was, in- 
stead of which she jumped out of bed, ran 
to a window and shouted loudly for help, 
when the fellow left in a hurry. é 

Mrs. LANDER (JEAN DAVENPORT) who in 
her childhood was the original of the Infant 
Phenomenon of ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,” lately 
took to Europe her two adopted sons—mem- 
bers of the Davenport family, although 
bearing the name of Lander—to see the 
Oberammergau ‘‘Passion Play.” She is fit- 
ting the lads for the stage, and they already 
exhibit a good deal of dramatic talent. 
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Men and women brought their treasure, 
Stores of silver, hoarded gold; 
Brought their treasures held most precious, 
Brought their ornaments, wrought and fine, 
And cast them in the metal, 
By their fineness to refine. 


And to-day, with glint and sparkle, 
Throwing back the sun's bright ray, 
On the surface of the iron 
Is the record of that day. 
Not alone the iron’s surface 
Does the story yet repeat, 
But the fineness of the metal 
Made the tones more pure and sweet. 


Paseed away the men and women. 
Benefactors of their times, 
But their memory still is singing 
In the sweetness of the chimes. 
Who shall gather up the story 
Resounding down the years? 
Shared have they each human passion— 
Bright hopes and bitter tears— 
Gaily singing for the lovers 
On their joyous bridal day, 
Softly tolling for the fathers, 
Gently passed from earth away, 
Ringing, singing through the valley 
On the quiet Sabbath air, 
By their very sweetness drawing 
Wanderers to the house of prayer. 


O my sisters, we are standing 
Lookiug down the coming times, 
Shall we, by our royal giving, 
Add in sweetness to its chimes? 
! Every mother by her cradle, 
As her life is high and true, 
Adds her jewel to the treasure, 
Coming ages to renew. 
Every woman living nobly, 
Giving best of heart and brain, 
Lifts the music of the ages 
To a purer, sweeter strain. 





~~ 
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THE LEAFY TIME OF JUNE. 
The leaves are green upon the bough; 
The swallow ’s on the wing; 
The cuckoo's note, from yonder wood, 
Doth all melodious ring. 


It is the time when every bird 
His mellowest pipe doth tune; 

Of cloudless skies, of summer flowers, 
The leafy time of June! 


The lilies white upon the pool 
Their golden stamens show; 

Their snowy cups bright-mirrored in 
The silver stream below. 


And like a meteor flashing swift 
And sudden from the eky, 

Darts, arrowy, across the reeds 
The jewelled dragon-fly. 

The rose’s scent and meadow hay 
Perfume the summer air; 

The buttercups and cowslip bells 
Their yellowest vestments wear. 

For ’t is the balmy blossom-time, 
When nature doth attune 

All hearts her beauties to enjoy— 
The leafy time of June. 

=— Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE YOUNG LOVE AND THE OLD, 





Oh, the young love was sweet, dear, 
The dainty dream of ours, 

When we could not keep our feet, dear, 
From dancing through the flowers; 

When hopes and gay romances 
Were thick as leaves in Spring, 

And cares were old folks’ fanctes, 
And joy the solid thing. 

Of all youth’s visions blest, dear, 
Of all its golden dowers, 

Oh, the young love was best, dear, 
That dainty dream of ours, 


Oh, the old love is sweet, dear, 
These chill October days, 

When we tread with faltering feet, dear, 
The sere and silent ways! 

When earth has lost its glory, 
And heav’n has lost’ its blue, 

And life’s a sober story, 
And care a comrade true. 

Though hopes no longer cheat, dear, 
And dreams have lost their sway, 

Oh, the old loveis sweet, dear, 
That gilds the Autumn day. 

—London Society. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE LIBRAKY GIRL, 
BY HOLMES HINCKLEY. 





There where book-worms congregate 

Over their folios, early and late, 

A young gir! site, with a bright, sweet face, 

That seems like a breath of fresh air in the place. 
Steadily writing, yet far away, 

Free and unfettered, her gay thoughts stray 
Amongst green meadows, along the shore— 
Everywhere, save where her dark eyes pore 

Over her writing’s weary length. ‘ 

What sweet contentment gives her strength 

To follow her task so cheerfully, 

Midst the sombre hush of the library. 

Better than volumes written o’er 

With great men’s deeds, and wise men’s lore, 

Is this living volume of tears and smiles,— 

Of girlish nature and harmlees wiles; 

Melting the heart of the dull recluse, 

And setting his pent-up fancies loose, 

As he looks from the shadowy world of his books 
To that human world that he sees in her looks. 

7 * - - . * * 
Little the city coffers pay : 
To the women that measure their toil with the day. 
Our sense of justice is slow to learn 
That to each belongs what each can earn; 

But when we study the higher art 

Of sometimes taking account of the heart 

As well as the head, in filling life’s places, 

We shall have less brate force and more of God’s 


graces. ; 





of the old Vermont farmhouse. Two neigh 

bors had dropped in to see her aunt, and the 
three ladies, with their knitting-work and 
occasional resort to their black paper mache 
snuff-boxes, were discussing the probable 
fate of a disagreeable farmer in the vicinity, 
whose theft of a ‘‘yearling” was the chief 
topic of conversation in all the farmhouses 
within the radius of half a dozen miles. 

‘*An’ they dew say,” —was one of the pass- 
ing remarks that caught her ear,—‘‘that they 
haint never had no idee up to Goshen what 
sort of acritter ’twas he stole, til! ole Mis’ 
Stevens, she said as haow she seen him 
agoin—” 

Miss Mildred’s attention wandered. She 
found the conversation dull, but she looked 
at the women with a new curiosity. ‘‘And 
this is their,life,” she was thinking, ‘‘a clean 
apron, a pinch of snuff, and a neighborly 
call after the dinner dishes are ‘done up;’ a 
discussion of old Mrs. Brown's paralytic 
stroke, Deacon Stebbins’ third wife, Matilda 
Hines’ success with her sage cheeses, and 
the new bell on the town hall.” 

One of the thin, monotonous voices began 
again: ‘‘l’d jest sot out to go with Mary Ann, 
you know she lives two miles from that 
there-——”’ 

Miss Mildred caught up her hat and saun- 
tered out of the front door. Only a few rods 
away were the pine woods, cool, still, fra- 
grant. She seated herself at the foot of a 
gigantic tree, and, leaning her head against 
the trunk, went off into one of the reveries 
which lately seemed to fill the waking hours 
of her life. 

A wagon came rattling along the crooked, 
sandy road. Her uncle was returning from 
a trip to the village, and as he drove into the 
shed he called to her, ‘‘Letters, darter.” 

It was always his name for her, she was 
so like a daughter he had lost. She waited 
for the letters, not very impatiently, till he 
came by on his way to the house. There 
were only two of them. The one from her 
sister she opened first. 

‘‘And Mr. Elson came yesterday,’ ran one 
of the paragraphs. ‘‘We told him of your 
fancy to bury yourself all summer in the 
rural districts, but assured him you would 
join us for a week, at least, before we re- 
turned to New York. Of course that is the 
only thing that prevents him from leaving 
the Springs at once. By the way, he heard 
before he came up that it is all over between 
you and Oscar, and that Oscar is engaged 
to that cousin of his, Ella Hunt, who was 
always held up to us as a model of all the 
virtues. 1don’t doubt that she is exactly 
suited to him. Mamma is delighted that 
Mr. Elson is going to stay with us. You 
know, Milly, what she has set her heart on, 


and of course you won’t disappoint us all. ‘ 


He has grown a little stouter than he was in 
the winter.” 

She threw the letter aside, unfinished, and 
sat perfectly still, her hands tightiy clasped 
in her lap. Oscar Brant engaged to his cou- 
sin Ella! Well, that was according to the 
eternal fitness of things. Ella had an amia- 
ble disposition, was dignified, serene, lady- 
like always. She never acted on impulse, 
never gave way to a quick temper, and had 
never done or said, in her whole life, a thing 
she had reason to be sorry for. Yes, Mil- 
dred reflected, she was altogether the pro- 
per person for Oscar Brant, and with a queer 
little laugh she thought of the hopeless dif- 
ference between herself and this most ad- 
mirable woman. But the laugh was so 
nearly akin to a sob, that she dared not 
trust herself to goon thinkiag. She caught 
up the other letter, from a young lady so- 
journing at Saratoga. It was addressed in 
large, dashing hand, covering the whole en- 
velope. ‘‘Why will she use violet ink?” 
was Mildred’s thought as she opened it. It 
was as dashing inside as out. 

“You are certainly a gay deceiver, my 
dear. To think that your health required 
rest and mountain air, so that you could 
neither give your family nor me the pleas- 
ure of your society! I understand it all now, 
and really I can’t blame you. Oscar Brant 
is more entertaining than a hotel full of peo- 
ple, and handsomer than ever. I saw him 
for just a moment en route for Lake Cham- 
plain with his party. Camping out must be 
such fun! And to think you happened to 
have an uncle living so conveniently near. 
Of course you see Oscar every day or two.” 

There was a four-page description follow- 
ing of the costumes worn at a ball at the 
Grand Union. Mildred Parmenter to this 
day has never read a word of it. 

‘‘More news!” how little her Saratoga 
friend guessed at the truth in the case! And 
Oscar Brant was only four miles away. She 
could not kelp it now if the tearscame. Why 
could they not let her alone? she thought. 
She had come up to the New England hills 
to gain some of the strength and peace she 





ladies with their gossip about the new min- 
ister, and the neighborhood’s mumps and 
measles. What was there to choose be- 
tween these city and country lives? Life 
itself was intolerable everywhere. Despair 
at nineteen is a very hopeless sort of de- 
spair. Mildred laid her head on the ground 
with a great tearing sob. ‘‘Oh, how can I 
bear it?” 

She went back to the house presently. 
She would conquer this foolishness, so she 
told herself, as she had kept saying over 
and over again the whole summerlong She 
would conquer her temper, too; grow hum- 
ble and docile and patient. If she tried 
hard, perhaps, before she grew to be a very 
old woman—and forty to her was an im- 
mense age—she might be amiable, too,—se- 
rene, self poised and lovable. She was 
quite charmed with the ideal she imagined 
of herself. As for the great grief that had 
so worn upon her, it was righteous punish- 
ment for her pride and wiifulness. There 
was no one but herself to blame, and her 
sense of justice was keen. She must do her 
best to bear what she had brought upon 
herself. 

Supper was nearly ready when she came 
in; a beautiful appeal to an artistic eye, 
with its heap of snow-white biscuits, deep, 
golden butter, and purple grape jelly; but 
the flowers with which she always decked 
the table, she had forgotten that afternoon. 
She went at once into the garden, meeting 
her uncle as he passed by with the foaming 
milk-pails. ‘Don’t forget my hollyhock, 
darter,” he called out as he passed along. 
Hollyhocks were a standing joke between 
them. She nodded brightly. She had 
really a very sweet and sound nature, for all 
her faults and shortcomings, and in the 
peaceful twilight time, she fought a good 
fight, in which she was helped by every 
outward condition. 

When she came in again, her uncle was 
carrying on a spasmodic conversation with 
his wife, who, out of sight in the buttery, 
was straining the milk. 

‘‘An’ if they can’t find some one to take 
the school,” he was saying, ‘‘it’ll hev to be 
shet up awhile.” 

‘‘What school?” Mildred asked, caring 
less for the answer than for the effect of a 
great pansy she was settling among the 
China-asters. 

‘‘Here in our own deestrict. Teacher’s 
sick, an’ they can’t seem to find no one to 
take her place.” 

Mildred had seen the teacher, a pale 
young girl, who went home every night by 
her uncle’s house, with several little ones 
beside her. They were barefooted, to be 
sure, but bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked. 

‘How many scholars are there?” she 
asked, a sudden impulse taking possession 
of her. 

*‘Not more’n twenty, I reckon. It’s a 
summer school, so ’tain’t never very large.” 

“Uncle, would they let me take it?” 

‘You, darter!” 

**Yes, I believe I should enjoy it, and it 
would do me good, besides giving the 
teacher a little help. She looks as if she 
needed it,” 

So it came about that Mildred Parmenter, 
meeting the children in the road the next 
morning, introduced herself to them as the 
lady who would take care of them till their 
teacher got well; and, with the big key in 
her hand, went across the field with them 
with a more positive feeling of content and 
happiness than she had known for months. 

It was a queer little log school-house to 
which they went, one of the primitive sort. 
From all the windows were magnificent 
views of the mountains, but Mildred im- 
proved even on that advantage, by occa- 
sionally having recitations out of doors, a 
departure from the orthodox fashion very 
gratifying to the youthful mind. She had 
had little contact with the country reople, 
and the peculiar dialect, the homely sim- 
plicity of life, and marked characteristics 
of her pupils, continually amused her. 
Bobby Whitman, her youngest scholar, 
had a strong propensity for chewing gum, a 
habit which seriously interfered with a 
naturally defective articulation, but one 
which he sacrificed for the good graces of 
his teacher. With Maggie Wetherbee, her 
oldest pupil, she formed almost an inti- 
macy, listening with interest to the long, 
confidences twanged through a very pretty 
nose, of her trials in tending baby, picking 
‘‘garden-sass,” and laying down pickles. 

Poor Maggie, she learned, was also the 
victim of an ardent attachment, severely 
disapproved at home, for ‘‘a hand” em- 
ployed during haying on her father’s farm. 
Between these two extremes in age, she 
found almost every variety of taste and dis- 
position, realizing that she bad entered ona 
fertile field of usefulness and enjoyment. 





all over the room; and heliotrope too, her 
favorite flower, in masscs of purple beauty, 
filled the air with its fragrance. A spray 
of it, with a few delicate ferns, another of 
her delights, was laid upon the Bible open- 
ed at the chapter with which she began the 
day’s exercises. Harley Jones had certain- 
ly a taste and appreciation for which she 
had never given him credit: 

He was vigorously cleaning the black- 
board one morning, as she came in just in 
time to see the last few words as he erased 
them. The writing struck her peculiarly. 

‘‘What did you rub out, Harley?” she 
asked, hanging up her hat in the corner. 

“Somethink you writ yesterday, Miss 
Carpenter. I was writin’ it over.” She 
smiled at the name. He never could get it 
right, but she corrected the other slips in 
his speech. 

**You mean something, Harley, and you 
should say I wrote it. Can you remember?” 

‘‘He jest done it hisself,” piped up a voice 
behind them. “I seen him when I come 
in.” 

“O Johnnie Mack!” was the teachers’ ex- 
clamation, ‘‘after I have told you so many 
times.” Yet no possible mutilation of verbs 
seemed to affect her love for the offenders, 
or to diminish her patience with them, and 
in the course of the day she noticed that 
Harley Jones had really made vast improve- 
ment in his copy book. But she had occa- 
sion to reprove Maggie Wetherbee as they 
walked home together that night. 

‘I saw you talking witha man this morn- 
ing, Maggie, when I came across the lot. 
Is it possible you meet any one in that way 
outside your father’s house?” 

‘But ’twasn’t him,” stammered Maggie, 
growing red. 

“Him! Who?” 

“Why Bill, that I told you about. I 
didn’t expect to meet him,” she added, 
growing redder with the consciousness of 
how easily the stranger could make her 
false to Bell. ‘‘He’s boarding somewhere 
round, and just asked me how soon school 
would be out. He’s drawing a picture of 
our school-house—and that’s all. He had 
lots of pictures in a big flat book.” 

A strolling artist, Mildred thought. She 
knew nothing about artists, but had an idea 
they were rather inoffensive people. Still 
she determined to watch Maggie. She 
must not drift into any danger. 

Mildred went earlier to school the next 
morning, earlier even than Harley Jones. 
Fresh flowers were on the desk again, but 
witha great start she saw the figure of a 
man at the blackboard writing. ‘I am 
here,” were the words he was rapidly trac- 
ing with the chalk, ‘‘and must see you if—” 
Just then he turned, conscious of a pres- 
ence,—but not before she had recovered 
her self-possession. 

“‘Good-morning,” she said quietly, ex- 
tending her hand, and witk a smile glanced 
from his face to the blackboard. 

He caught her hard and held it. 

‘Mildred, are you ready to forgive me 
yet?” 

She drew her hand away and stepped 
back. 

“I have nothing to forgive in you, Oscar. 
I was angry when I saw you last, but 1 was 
the one to blame. Forgive me.” 

He looked at her in astonishment; she 
seemed so utterly unlike herself. 

“And have you got over your love as 
well as your anger, Mildred?” 

The quick color flashed all over her face. 
She looked like berself once more, as she 
answered : 

“That question is in poor taste, Oscar 
Brant. I have not congratulated you on 
your engagement to your cousin Ella. I do 
so heartily,” she went on, plunging along 
into a chaos of words, lest she should break 
down utterly; ‘“‘she is good and gentle and 
—and everything that | am not. She—” 
her voice failed her after all. 

“Why Mildred, what in this world are 
you talking about?” His arms were around 
her. She was sobbing on his shoulder. 
“Where did you hear such a ridiculous 
story?” 

Maggie Wetherbee entered breathlessly, 
“Miss Parmenter—"then stopped bewild- 
ered at the sight before her eyes. Bobby 
Whitman and Harley Jones had been quar- 
relling. They came up behind Maggie, 
each eager to exonerate himself. But the 
wet cyes and flushed face of their teacher 
made friends of them instantly. ‘‘Is it her 
beau?” whispered Harley as he nudged 
Bobby; but Maggie hustled them both out 
of the room without ceremony, hurrying 
after them herself, and before the teacher 
recalled them the question appeared to have 
been satisfactorily answered. 

It was well that the regular teacher could 
resume her duties the next week, for by 





ing the scientific prescription of the modern 
M. D., we put our trust in the first healer. 

Starting from San Francisco by the four 
o'clock, P. M., boat, we take the outward 
bound train for Stockton, where we spend 
Friday night at the Yosemite House, the 
name, but not the place of our destination, 
In the morning at eight, we leave for Mil- 
ton, and at noon take the stage for the Cal- 
averas big trees. 

The four horses speedily carry us over 
the level land, and we commence the up- 
ward grade, when we see a limestone quarry 
protruding its even slabs through the soil, 
suggestive of headstones, all facing the 
East, awaiting the resurrection. Some one 
suggested that they were soldiers’ graves; 
but there were no graves, only the brown 
headstones arranged symmetrically for the 
living to choose from. What does not Cal- 
ifornia provide ready at hand from nature 
for her children? No wonder we love her, 
One cannot be ungrateful for such gener- 
osity. 

We saw, climbing over the mountains, 
straggling Indians of the Digger tribe as- 
sembling to their yearly ‘Big Eat.” We 
saw dangling over their ponies dried hare, 
bags of nuts, e:c. It looked anything but 
a tempting feast to civilized people. 

And now we stop to take in among our 
jolly crowd an old gentleman. He hardly 
seats himself opposite me when he displays 
an ancient gold time-piece, and asks if | 
ever saw a watch like that. I answer lacon- 
ically, ‘‘No, sir;” and, as he places it back 
in his pocket, I see the flash of a rare dia- 
mond set in the stem, and a gold band 
turned up wide around its glass face. Evi- 
dently he thinks I am not interested in jew- 
elry, for he asks: 

‘Going to the big trees?” 

I answer, ‘Yes, sir.” 

‘*Ever been there?” he persists. 

‘No, sir;” I answer in a respectful tone, 
while my companions look as though they 
were glad he was not talking to them. 

“You will be disappointed,” he goes on, 
‘nothing grand about them—old scraggly 
limbs”—which remark seemed applicable to 
the old gentleman himself. But I dare say 
he did not accept his own simile, for he im- 
mediately asked if I had ever seen a magno- 
lia tree. 

I replied that I had, while a smile went 
round at the comparison. 

There was a short pause, when the old 
gentleman said, ‘‘Want to turn your feet 
out?” 

I replied, ‘‘Thank you; my feet are com- 
fortable.” 

He hastily added, ‘‘I asked because I 
wanted to turn my feet in.” 

Then I saw that he cunsidered selfishness 
the right of old age, and I dare say it had 
been the ruling habit of his younger life 
from force of strength; and I said, ‘‘I wil) 
turn my feet out then.” 

So our feet changed places, but his kept 
occupying more and more room, until I, 
with grace of spirit, if not of position, 
placed mine over the edge of the stage; 
then his long, bony limbs took up more and 
more room, as he moved sideways, until 
the small boy who sat next to him jumped 
out and stood upon the steps, holding on by 
his hands, compelled to dodge the driver's 
whip, as he carelessly swung it back. Why 
do not drivers learn to handle the whip 
without danger or discomfort to their pas- 
sengers, has always been an open question 
with me. 

I looked out upon the distant hills, and 
saw great patches of snow dotting their 
sides; and close by, the wild lilac, the pride 
of the valley, and the scarlet verbena, 
creeping along the ground, and ferns grow- 
ing in crevices of the rocks. We admired 
the grand scenery. The day was warm, and 
the passengers dozed—all but the old gen- 
tleman, who had kept awake for gold for 
years. He could not sleep, going through 
a country where quartz mills were busy, 
and flumes by the roadside. He owned & 
mine, but as he writhed under the jolting 
over these very rocks from which he had 
obtained his gold, as we went over the bed 
of some creek, I thought life’s worth is 
more evenly distributed than we generally 
concede. 

We looked at him and hoped our animal 
life would not outlast our human. We 
would not have hung on to the outside of 
the stage while our neighbor unconcern- 
edly occupied two seats; for we have DO 
right to carefully prune our own worthless 
fruit, and listlessly see our neighbors’ go to 
decay. 

For once in our life, we could, without 
qualms, have bought a subject for dissection, 
only there would have been but the bones 
and epidermis. Iam sure no arcola tissue 
for the microscope. Broadcloth and a skel- 
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eton, the human gone, but the instinct left! 

We had come for health, but all day per- 
sistently our neighbors vitiated the air with 
cigar fumes, until we felt as though every 
pore was filled with nicotine. 

If women should acquire the habit of 
liking the taste of asafeetida, would not 
men soon pass a law that those indulging 
in the obnoxious perfume should sit at 
windward in public conveyances? 

The cases would be quite parallel, while 
the actual damage to health would be on the 
side of, or in favor of, the asafcetida, for it 
has no poisonous effects, but is really a val- 
uable nerve medicine. 

The evening came on, and we were oblig- 
ed to crane our necks out of the stage to 
see the lower limbs of the immense trees, 
and for the first time in our life, we felt 
that the Sabbath had commenced on Satur- 
day evening. 

A perfect dinner and night’s sleep at the 
“Big Tree House,” and we awakened at the 
first peep of light into our window, but the 
birds were singing already—so much piea- 
santer than the church bells, which always 
remind me of their doleful tolling in the 
little-village of my childhood, where the old 
custom was to stroke the age of the dying 
as he or she passed into the other life, and 
again when the body was carried through 
the town tothe graveyard. 

This morning 1 went out into God's di- 
vine church of nature. If the Druids had 
lived here, there would have been vo need 
of their raising pillars of stone among 
which to worship. I looked up, and the 
arches above were covered with beautiful 
yellow moss. I thought with a smile, of 
the worshippers in tents made with hands, 
and of the voice of the modern preachers. 
The comparison was as different as the defi- 
nitions of purity and grandeur. Buri. 

ee 
WOMEN AS SOLDIERS. 

When every other argument against Wo- 
man Suffrage has been confuted, a certain 
class of persons seck refuge in the weakest 
one of all, viz.: that women Cannot serve as 
soldiers in time of war, and, consequently, 
are not entitled to the ballot. Such an as- 
sertion is made either in a spirit of wilful 
untruth, or of ignorance. Any one at all 
acquainted with ancient or modern history 
will be able to recall many instances where 
women have not only served as soldiers, but 
have even had the command of armies. Cy- 
rus the Great, during his reign, made an at- 
tack upon the Sacw, a people supposed to 
have dwelt in the districts now known 4 
Kashgar and Zarkand. The Sacan forces 
were, according to Ctesias, composed almost 
equally of both sexes. Cyrus, in an engage- 
ment, took captive Amorges, the King. 
Sparethra, the wife of Amorges, then took 

command of the army, defeated Cyrus, and 
succeeded in taking prisoners so many per- 
sons of importance that Cyrus was willing 
to exchange Amorges for them. It is to be 
hoped, for the credit of mankind, that the 
King of the Sace, upon his release, was 
magnanimous enough not to reproach his 
spouse for the ‘‘want of delicacy and mod- 
esty” she displayed, in making such heroic 
efforts in his behalf. 

About 529, B. C., Cyrus the Great invad- 
ed a part of Asia inhabited by the Massaga- 
te. This tribe was governed by a queen 
named Tonyris, who met and defeated Cy- 
rus in a great battle near the river Jaxartes, 
almost entirely destroying his army, Cyrus 
being among the slain. 

Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, when the 
Romans, under Suetonius, invaded Britain, 
prepared to defend her country; and, al- 
though she was defeated, she succeeded in 
reducing London to ashes, which was, at 
that time, a flourishing Roman colony. 
When conquered, like Brutus and Cato, she 
bore too great a mind ‘‘to go bound to 
Rome,” or to grace the triumphs of the con- 
queror; and ended her life by taking poison. 

Zenobia, after the death of her husband, 
Odenatus, filled the throne of Palmyra five 
years. She was considered the most lovely 
and accomplished of her sex. She ruled 
Syria and Mesopotamia, and discharged all 
the duties of an excellent sovereign and in- 
trepid commander. The enmity of Aure- 
lian, the Roman emperor, was excited by 
her aspiring to the sovereignty of Asia. He 
met the forces of Zenobia near Antioch, 
and, after a hard-fought battle, the Romans 
prevailed. His troops then besieged Pal- 
myra, which the queen defended with great 
spirit, but was finally compelled to sur- 
render. 

In the reign of Charles VII., of France, 
when his kingdom was in imminent 
danger of being divided, an humble peasant 
girl, Joan of Arc, took command of the 
French army, and led it on to victory. 

During the absence of Erick of Pomera- 
nia, King of Scandanavia, Copenhagen was 
assailed both by sea and land by the troops 
of the great Hanseatic Republics, with 
whom he was at war. Queen Phillippa, 
wife of Erick and daughter of Henry IV. of 

England, by her example and exhortations, 
roused the garrison and burghers to resist- 
ance, and saved the city from destruction. 

When the royal robber, Frederick the 
Great, of Prussia, invaded Silesia, Maria 
Theresa hastened to Presburg, and, in an 
eloquent address, besought the Hungarian 








nobles to support her just cause. Magnates 
and deputies sprang to arms, shouting, ‘‘Let 
us die for our king, Maria Theresa.” She 
afterwards rode at the head of her army, 
her presence exciting the greatest enthusi- 
asm in her troops. Although unsuccessful 
in her attempts to recover her lost posses- 
sions, she succeeded in having her husband, 
Francis of Lorraine, elected Emperor of 
Germany, in spite of the vigorous efforts of 
Frederick to prevent it. 

During the War of the Roses, when the 
King of England, Henry VI., was defeated 
and taken prisoner, in the battle of North- 
ampton, his wife, Margaret of Anjou, fled 
to Scotland, and there raised a large army, 
with which she defeated the Duke of York 
in the battle of Wakefield. A few weeks 
later, the great Earl of Warwick suffered a 
defeat in a battle with her. She then re- 
gained possession of her husband, who was 
confined in the Tower of London. Her 
troops were afterward overcome in the bat- 
tles of Towlin and Tewksbury; but her ex- 
ample, and the others referred to, are suffi- 
cient to prove that, in the history of nations, 
women have, with their stronger brethren, 

Moved boldly on, to do or die, 
Which is the chance of war, 

They have shown the same courage, for- 
titude, and love of liberty which animated 
the breasts, and immortalized the names of 
Gustavus Vasa, William the Silent, Leoni- 
das of Greece and Arnold of Winkelried. 
We do not cite these instances because we 
should consider it a glorious spectacle to see 
women ‘‘in battle array,” moving out to 
meet the foeman, even if they could add 
luster to their names by smiting their adver- 
saries hip and thigh, from ‘‘Aroer even unto 
Minnith.” Every bumane person cannot 
but hope that the reign of blood and brute 
force is well-nigh over, and that, in the fu- 
ture, as Charles Sumner expressed it in his 
great oration, ‘‘the true grandeur of nations 
will lie in those qualities which constitute 
the greatness of the individual,” in peace, 
and not in war. 

Although differing from the popular aims 
and ideals of the Nineteenth Century,—an 
age in which, at the sound of psaltery and 
sackbut, vast multitudes fall down and 
worship the ‘‘golden god” of material suc- 
cess;—it is yet true that one such man as 
Epaminondas, Socrates, or, in our own 
time, Charles Sumner, or Abraham Lincoln, 
who has walked through the fiery furnace 
of this earthly state wearing the ‘‘white 
flower” of a pure and noble life, has done 
more to elevate humanity, to 

“Set our feet low and our foreheads high, 

And show us how a man was made to walk,” 
than all the Fredericks and Napoleons, 
whose sole aim in life was ‘‘to find, or make 
an enemy of all mankind;” who desclated 
thousands of homes, and caused the earth 
to run red with blood, for the sake of mak- 
ing themselves famous, or, more propertly 
speaking, infamous; leaving behind them 
names which had better be consigned to 
oblivion, for they are only ignes fatuid to 
lure men on to ruin: 

“Only the actions of the just, 
Smell sweet, and blossom from the dust,”’ 

It is not that we wish women to seek 
their laurels on battle fields, but because it 
is time for men to give up trying to evade 
the question of Woman’s right to freedom 
by such pitiful, contemptible excuses that 
‘“‘women cannot fight,” aud that it would 
be ‘‘destructive to marriage” if they stood 
on equal ground with man. If honest men 
believe that giving women the right to vote 
would be detrimental to the best interest 
of Woman as well as of Man, let them, as 
William Penn met the Indians, meet wo- 
men on the broad pathway of truth and 
justice and common sense, fully recogniz- 
ing the truth that the sexes must 

“Rise or sink together, 
Dwarfed or Godlike, bond or free.” 

If their reasons are good, sensible women 
will not only hearken to, but heed them. 
As to marriage being abolished when equal 
rights prevail, people who are of that opin- 
ion have no conception of that relation in 
its true sense. If the only tie that could 
ever exist between Man and Woman were 
the external legal one, it might be true. All 
the lays of church and State combined have 
not alone power sufficient to join together 
aman and woman in “holy” matrimony. 
The code of laws which governs every true 
marriage was not framed by man but by 
God. It isnot found in ponderous volumes, 
but is graven on the tablets of the heart. 
All true union, fidelity, honor, respect, must 
have their ‘‘seat in reason” and not in fan- 
cy, in the heart and not in the passions. 
When mutual love, mutual respect, and 
confidence, and a mutual regard for each 
other’s rights are the Lares and Penates that 
sit upon the hearth-stone, there need be no 
fear that what God hath joined together 
will be put asunder by a slight difference of 
opinion. 

Let man divest himself of one more ves- 
tige of barbarism and tyranny born of the 
Dark Ages of the world, by acknowledging 
the right of Woman to be mentally, moral- 
ly, and socially free; let him thrust forever 
from his mind, as unworthy of noble man- 
hood, the thought that, ‘‘Woman was made 
for Man” or that, in marriage, it is the 
prerogative of man to rule, and the duty of 
Woman to serve; let Man and Woman stand 





as equals inthe sight of God and Man, 
united by a friendship which the lightning 
cannot rend asunder, or the falling tree 
break; hand in hand, let them climb to 
“What hights we know not, but the way we know, 
And how by mounting ever we attain, 
And so climb on.” 

L. C. M. 

Missouri Valley, Ia. 
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THE NORMANSTONE MANSION. 


Decay has visited more of the historic 
houses in Washington; but one at least— 
on Maryland heights, above the city—has 
escaped its corroding tooth. Kept bright 
by successive generations of busy men and 
women, and laughing children, ‘‘Norman- 
stone” on the hill, is to day as it was de- 
cades ago. To be sure, the male heads of 
the family who possess it have died, but 
sisters and wives strive with brave determi- 
nation to keep it as it is. They are, of 
course, in ‘“‘reduced circumstances,” and in 
the sunny summer days they make next 
winter’s hay by “‘taking boarders”—but the 
latter, two or three army families, and their 
hosts are so congenial that they become like 
one family, and harsh “boarder” becomes 
insensibly ‘‘guest,’’ before a week has pass- 
ed. A day at ‘‘Normanstone” isa golden 
memory, sparkling with the rare antiques 
and bric-d-brac, which ornament its low 
walls, and the old furniture of priceless 
worth, which has descended from genera- 
tion to generation since the founding of 
the mansion in the last century. Its treas- 
ures were among the chief objects of in- 
terest at the Georgetown loan exhibition 
last winter. There will be a terrible con- 
flict with the wehrwolf, poverty, before 
‘‘Normanstone” and its treasured heirlooms 
are given up to strangers. 

co 


AKKANSAS OR TEXAS LAW? 


Several days agoa white man was ar- 
raigned before a colored justice, down the 
country, on the charges of kiiling a man 
and stealing a mule. 

‘Wall,” said the justice, ‘de facks in dis 
case shell be weighed with carefulness, an’ 
ef I hang yer, taint no fault ob mine.” 

‘‘Judge, you have no jurisdiction only to 
examine me.” 

‘Dat sort o’ work ".ongs ter de raigler 
justice, but yer see I’se been put on a spe- 
cial. A special hez de right ter make a 
mouf at s’preme court ef he chooses.” 

‘Do the best for me you can, judge.” 

‘‘Dat’s what I’se gwine ter do. I’se got 
two kiads of law in dis court, de Arkansaw 
an’ de Texas law. I generally gins a mande 
right ter choose for hisse’f. Now, what law 
does yer want, de Texas or de Arkansaw?” 

“I believe I'll take the Arkansas.” 

‘‘Wall, in dat case, I'll dismiss yer fur 
stealin’ de mule——” 

“Thank yuu, judge.” 

*‘An’ hang yer fur killin’ the man——” 

“I believe, judge, that I'll take the Tex- 
as.” 

‘Wall, in dat case, I'll dismiss you fur 
killin’ de man ‘ 

‘‘You have a good heart, judge.” 

“And hang yer fur stealin’ de mule. I'll 
jis take de casion heah ter remark dat de 
only difference ’tween de two laws iz de 
way yer state de case.” —Little Rock Gazette. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 

















DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


Aly § 
ita n 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


Fo 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 











NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC, A collection of 

Sacts not generally known, regarding the Music of 

Ancient and Savage Nations. ($1.00.) By LOUIS 

0. ELSON, 

Here is Musical History in a most entertainiag 
form, the salient and important facts being wrought 
into very readable stories of what happened in Chi- 
na, Japan, India, Egypt, Greece, and Ancient Europe. 
There are also stories of the middle ages, and of the 
early days of Opera. 


EXAMINE OUR SPLENDID NEW BOOKS: 


For Schools : 

SONG BELLS. L. O. Emerson........... $.50 
For High Schools : 

WELCOME CHORUS. w.5S. Tilden.. 1.00 
For Sunday Schools ; 


WHITE ROBES, Abbey and Munger. .30 
For Temperance ; 
TEMP. JEWELS. Tenney andHoffman .35 


TEMP. LIGHT. Hugg and Seryoss.... .12 
For Singing Schools ; 

VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. 0. Emerson 1.00 

TEMPLE. W. O. Perkins........ gepecess 1.00 


JOHNSON’S METHOD, A. N. Johnson .60 
For Reed Organs ; 
PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
BOOK. By A. N. Johnson.............. 1,50 
SUDDS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL. By 
W. F. Sudds........... coves 1.50 


GR Any book mailed for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choice New Books, 





Bark-Cabin on Kearsarge. By 


Edward A. Rand. Mingled with the adventures of 

the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 

about Mt. Kearsarge. 

Square 16mo. Paper. Illust......... seeeeeeeee $0.30 
6 Cloth, OF  cévdccncdoescos peg t 


Concord Guide Book. Edited 


by G. B. Bartlett. Descriptions of all the famous 
localities and noted eaeeons es in and about the old 
town of Concord, Mass. Illustrations of all historic 


ested in this most fascinating of all New England 
towns. Special articles are contributed on various 
points of interest by the most conversant with the 
subject in hand. Forinstance, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop writes of her father’s house. Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn gives a very full sketch of the Alcott family, 
and also of the school of philosophy, with a pro- 
gramme for 1880. An account of the library is writ- 
ten by Mr. Alfred Monroe, brother of the founder. 
Mr. Emerson is, of course, the center of interest, and 
an exquisite copy of his bust by Daniel Chester 
French is the most prominent illustration of the 
book.—Literary World. 


Divers Women. By Pansy and 


Mrs. Livingstone. 

lop 16mo. Cloth. Illust.......... ceccceccces S150 
This is one of the most delightful books we have 

metin along time. Wecommend it most heartily to 

all as capital for the Sundayschool but better still to 

keep on your table to read and re-read in your leisure 

hours.--7he Baptist. 


Might of Right, The. From 


Gladstone, with Vegrephy by the compiler. Intro- 
duction by Hon. John D. Long. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 

“The title selected for this volume, the third of the 
~ = Minute Series, is peculiarly felicitous as ap- 
plied to the writings of the great Enghsh statesman 
and premier. It expresses exactly the principle 
which has controlled and guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden speech as a candidate for parlimentary 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.’ 


Onward to the Heights of Life, 


By F.L.M. 12mo. Cloth. Illust...........++.$1.25 

This book is indeed refreshing. It is aot prosaic, 
dry or unreal. It is the kind of book this genera- 
tion needs, and unless we place them in the hands of 
our young people they will read the demoralizing 
trash that is flooding the country and filling the pris- 
ons and poor-houses,— Christian Advocate. 


Our Street. By Mrs, S. R. 


Graham Clark, author of Yensie Walton. 

SER, GOOTR, BeRR a cow ccccsccscesesseshocctes 1.50 
The story is interesting, and not made less so by 

being a powerful plea for temperance. It portrays 

the trials and miseries which result from the use of 

intoxicating drinks, and is likely to make a lasting 

aes upon the minds of young readers.— 
é 


Roy’s Dory at the Sea-Shore. 


By Edward A. Rand. A sequel to “Pushing Ahead.” 
Large 16mo. Cloth. Illust .......... éeesee vend $1.25 


Pushing Ahead; or, Big Broth- 


er Dav. By Edward A. Rand. 

Large lomo, Cloth. Illu8.... sesseeseseeeeeees $1.25 
A boy’s\oo0k, wholesome in tone and attractive in 

its incidents. ‘The hero is a sharp, wide-awake boy, 

who pushes hx way through life without assistance. 


Boys may read pom . 
lend Trane origt” with pleasure and profit.—Port. 


Through Stmggle to Victory. 


By A. B. Merservy. 

a e —— Tilast. iv’ wile ay keehed $0.80 
“‘Anearnest story. It will he helpful to all who 

are struggling to gain knowlea 4 

sclves weetal’ ga ve and to make them 


Teacher’s Helper, The. 


Pansy. Among the topicsare: *‘Obsc ” 
‘-Unpreparedness of Teachers,” “Blackls Tesshina.., 
“Simplicity,” “The Special End of Sabtath-School 
Teaching,” ‘‘Beautifying the Schoolroom,”’ st¢. 
me. Cloth. jet: sucsbvess caaed goo opeek “$1.00 

“No writer o 8 in this country is bette: qual- 
ifled to give advice to teachers < Fone neh 
could the volume now before us be put into the 
hands of every one entrusted with the Scriptural 
teaching of children, and further, could its su 4 
tions be carried into’ practice, the results would be 
surprising even to the most experienced of Sunday. 
School workers.” 


Three of Us, By Heckla, A 
charming story of three school girls won to a Telig- 
ious life. 

12mo. Cloth. Iliust.......... ° seeeeser eee Gl.00 


All our Books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 
Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 


HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass, 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25_ 


For Oil, and Wa- 


ARTIST'S MATERIALS, fri" 

eders by ov iispeenn oe —— a e 
A. A. WALmen a CO. 

ow seaceel porting Artists’ Colormen, 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and tho 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the 
and discipline of a | echool. As a bod 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, 
in regularity of attendance and 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
pm gn ae pest of whom have entered 

lleges, whence ve ulread: 
distinc ton, a y graduated with 

e number of girls and young ladies increased 
much during the past yead that it became eoneaeany 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lad 
who has had much experience in the mapagement o' 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
jh Ly — cevies, to — to any neceseary late- 

y l, and to render assistance 
Botany, French and Literatare. “ 
stered ghow that fe 











rata 

Kn yA — aan 
number of young ladies will larger during 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
4 - E. seme ~~ ho mae of ee 

ng: while the ty are study’ 
without reference to any joules pM of life. . 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDEN 
taking one or two branches, among which are Fren 
sermaee, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancien 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
} oy Componition, ae sere. In addition to 

regular class rec ons in nch and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each names. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week The lessons in - 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud- 
wg tee — she page sot — than $15 a qnesten. 

ie study-room for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, ont has sunshine 
nearly all “. 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned the cata- 
logue, : which can at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke’s, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExEsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges, 


The lectures of the seventh year bome October 
1879, and continued to June, 1880 is Medic 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
4 a pom of examination and to furnish a three 
years course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four yeas’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Lm as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical! education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBO:, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


The New England Conservatory 


fo the obfest tn the country, and the langest Music 
Schoo world. 
It 1 if 
ieeapr: A FINISHED sa 
had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys ° reputation 


saedue ee to 
mp C ucatio 
3 gn vi owest rates. 


ery 

$15 pays for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 
amoun’ to 125hours 

musical in- 
sca EDUCATION #310 
Private ifdesired. Persons whe name the pa- 
per in which this was seen will receive 
. E. TO Music Hall, Boston, 
IANOS for Cash, Exchange, Instalments, 
from the very best makers in the Country. 
IANOS to rent on most reasonable terms. 
Very low pricesto cl en and teachers. 


Aquat vas d in eve town and city. 
on E. TOURJEE, Musio BOSTON. 


New E ry 
15.00 to $20.00 for 20 lessons in classes. 
tudents in the Conserva’ Course can 

pursue ALL ENGLISH BRANCHES FREE. 

E, TOURJEE, Music Hau, Bostox. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 











DINING: 
ROOMS. 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS te LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 
A Dalictons meh t Cup of Sem: or Cote, with 
loin steak, 90 cents, Al te ination and | delicacton 


of the season, cooked to order, at very 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 
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- The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, September 11, 1880, 














for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
to its editorial 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 


are forwarded aD it order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinae and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 
The receipt of tho paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. change of date ited on 
is renewals. Tec 


+ enclosed with the subscription for that 
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ES 
I 
3 
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Subscribers are earnest, nested to note the ex- 
of subscri fae and to forward money 
t waiting for a bill. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 

Full instructions to women how to be as- 
sessed and registered are at this office, and 
will be sent, on application, to any address. 
Send a stamp, and the instructions will be 
sent atonce. Meantime let those who know 
just how to do it, go at once and attend to 
it. September 15th will be the last day 
when Massachusetts women can apply to be 
assessed and registered on a poll-tax. 

L. 8. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





As an inducement to new subscribers, and 
as a means of enabling our friends to in- 
crease our subscription list, we will furnish 
our paper from the present date until the 
end of the year for sixty cents. We hope 
every friend of Woman’s Rights will make 
an effort to extend the circulation of the 
paper. It might easily be doubled this fall 
with a little effort on the part of each sub- 
scriber. Try it, friends, and see. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN CENTERVILLE, 

The second meeting to promote School 
Suffrage was held last Saturday evening, 
September 4, in Howard Hall, Centerville, 
Cape Cod. Mrs. Lydia D. Wellington pre- 
sided. The hall was nearly filled with a 
fine, intelligent audience, which was ad- 
dressed by Lucy Stone, Miss Harriet Tol- 
man, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 8S. Hamilton Day, 
of the Methodist Church, H. B. Blackwell, 
Elizabeth B. Chace, Mrs. Russell Marston, 
and Hon. Mr. Snow, who as State Senator 
and Representative from Barnstable has re- 
peatediy voted for Woman Suffrage in the 
legislature. 

Mrs. Wellington, gracefully presiding, 
added much to the interest of the meeting 
by her own remarks, by points well put, 
and by securing expression from members 
of the audience. 

The different speakers, each in their own 
way, showed the need, the value, and the 
propriety of the exercise of School Suffrage 
by women. Two women voted in this town 
last year and more will be sure to do so this 
year. 

Centerville is not only the home of our 
constant co-workers and friends, the Mars- 
tons, but here too, at Osterville near by, in 
the summer time, in beautiful cottages by 
the sea, live the children and grandchildren 
of Wm. Lloyd Garrison and of Lucretia 
Mott; Elizabeth B. Chace and the different 
branches of her family; the Tolmans, the 
Wellingtons, the Hallowells, the Wymans, 
and other saints less known but just as true. 
Here, too, is an excellent hotel, and in it all 
are not converts to the right of women to 
vote, even for Suffrage;'but its parlor and 
veranda were the field for spirited debates 
on this and kindred topics, hallowing the 
hours of Sunday by use of them for this 
good purpose. 

Mrs, Chace invited the residents at the 
hotel, and at the cottages, to meet in her 
ample parlor to hear and answer objections. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, jr. skilluflly put the 
objections which unconverted persons had 
made since the meeting in Howard Hall. It 
was a pleasant, informal, sociable considera- 
tion of the whole broad question, and was 
shared by those who believe and by those 
who do not. The frank objections and the 
ready replies helped, no doubt, to make the 
question clearer, and, as we were informed, 
to settle it entirely for some. 

It was very pleasant to hear assent from 
the gay and fashionable as well as from the 
more thoughtful and earnest, and to feel 
that from that meeting would grow many 
centers of helpful influence, hastening the 
time when equal human rights should be 
accorded to women. L. 8. 


SCHOOL SUFFKAGE IN WOBURN. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman gave an interest- 
ing address in the Unitarian Society, Wo 
burn, Mass., on the ‘Public Schools.” The 
speaker earnestly advocated the training of 
natural faculty in children, instead of mere 
memorizing. Prominent educators confess 
that faulty methods work vast injury in 
our public education. Boys and girls 
should be so trained that practical things in 
life can be easily done. _— 

Women were urged to avail themselves 
of the privilege of voting to secure better 
system in our schocls. 








{SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN WAXKDS 6 TO 10. 

A large and interesting meeting composed 
mostly of women residing in Wards 6, 7, 8, 
9 and 10, of Boston, met Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 8, at the rooms of the N. E. 
Women’s Club. 

After a few introductory remarks by Dr. 
Harriet A. Loring, who presided, Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer spoke on ‘‘our public 
schools, what they are and what they should 
be, and. the duty of women with regard to 
them.” Questions were asked and answered. 
Difficulties in the way of women voting 
were stated and explained. Mrs. Spencer 
asked how many of those present voted last 
year? Very few had done so, but most of 
the audience signified their intention to vote 
this year and to induce their friends to vote 
with them. H. L. T. W. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 








A meeting in behalf of ‘‘School Suffrage 
for Women” was held in the chapel of the 
Union for Christian Work, Centre street, 
Highlands, which was presided over by 
Mrs. Dr. J. T. Leonard, President of the 
Highland Woman’s Suffrage Club, and ad- 
dressed by her, by Mrs. Rev. J. W, Bash- 
ford, of Jamaica Plain, Rev. William Brad- 
ley and Mr. Charlies Stearns. Mrs. Bash- 
ford delivered an interesting and highly 
argumentative address upon the import- 
ance of the ‘‘School Suffrage” movement, 
as a@ means, not only for the improvement 
of our schools, which was needed, but as an 
educator of women, and also affording 
asphere of action forthe graduates of the 
schools, many of whom would become 
women of leisure, and without some new 
field of action, would fail to make proper 
return for the labor expended upon their 
education. Mr. Bradley dwelt upon the 
importance of the movement as an aid to 
the temperance cause, and that of reform 
in our penal institutious, and alluded to 
the fact that in his Sunday school the girls 
were far in advance of the boys in partici- 
pating in the concerts of the Sunday 
school,’ and hailed this an omen of the 
‘good time coming,” when Woman’s influ- 
ence would be extended into all depart- 
ments of life. He also alluded to the fact 
that women realized the importance of 
ventilation in our schoolrooms, more than 
did the men, and ladies on the school com- 
mittee were more interested in school re- 
forms than the male members were. 

Mr. Stearns answered the two principal 
objections to female suffrage, viz., that 
‘politics were too corrupt for the partici- 
pation of women,” and that ‘‘women were 
not intellectually qualified to take part 
therein.” He related an interesting story 
of a woman who took command of a 
steamer which had become disabled during 
a storm, and piloted it safely into New 
York harbor with 1000 souls on board, no 
one of whom but herself could perform the 
difficult task, and he asked if such a woman 
was not qualified to vote? At the close of 
the meeting measures were taken for the 
formation of a branch ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
Club,” and a large collection was taken up 
sufficient to defray the expense of the 
meeting. 
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THE MUTILATED BIBLE. 

Our article under this heading, in last 
week’s paper, has already elicited several 
rejoinders. The statements contained there- 
in having been authoritatively made by the 
New York Sun and other leading newspa- 
pers, in elaborate editorials, and hitherto 
without contradiction. It seems impossible 
that they can be wholly without foundation. 
As an evidence of the indignant feeling, 
which they have aroused in the minds of 
women, we quote the following letter from 
a most estimable woman, who is we¥ 
known to many of our readers: 


FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 


BEpForD, Sept. 6th. 

Eprror JourNAL:—I have jut now read 
your article on the ‘‘Mutilate? Bible,” and 

feel it in my heart to thant you for pub- 
lishing it. I wish it migit be printed in 
large type and put up ip every store where 
the ‘‘revised Bible” is «© be sold. I wish 
every woman in thy land would give her 
voice in protest st the book, as another 
evidence of the way in which some divines, 
as they call thexiselves, would keep Woman 
as a lower or¢er in the svale of being. 

It is the post beautiful passage in the life 
of Christ, which you say they have ex- 
punged—that scene between the scarlet wo- 
man ard adulterous men and the gentle 
Nazarne, who said the most redeeming 
thing that could have been said to the poor 

ui%-stricken woman: “Go and sin no more.” 
Gears, Lucinpa HosMER. 


We are glad to be assured, however, from 
a thoroughly reliable source, that final action 
is not yet taken. We print the following 
letter just received from Thomas Chase, of 
Haverford College, Pa. ‘his gentleman is 
himself, we believe, a member of the Amer- 
ican Company of Revisers, and doubtless 
knows whereof he speaks: 

THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


Haverrorp CoL.ece, Pa., Sept. 6, 1880. 

Enrror JoURNAL:—It is not strange that 
you have accepted as true, stutements so 
gravely put forth in a recent paper, widely 
circulated, in re to the revision now 
making of the New Testament, and were 
thus prompted to write your article on ‘“‘A 











Mutilated Bible.” I have simply to say, in 
reply, that these statements are altogether 
unwarranted. The revised New Testament 
will not Lave taken its fixed and final form 
nor be published before next year, and all 
such assertions in regard to its contents or 
omissions are simply conjectural. 

As regards John 8, 1-11 I beg leave to say 
—but entirely on my own responsibility— 
that I take it to be goenty believed by the 
most competent scholars that these verses, 
while probably not an integral portion of 
the original gospel of John, contain a true 
narratives of an actual event, and constitute 
one of tae most valuable and important por- 
tions of Holy Writ. And schulars are led 
to this conclusion by the internal evidence. 
In the words of Bishop Lightfoot, one of 
the most eminent of English revisers,— 
‘“‘whencesoever” the p e “comes, it 
seems to bear on its face the highest creden- 
tials of authentic eee Very respect- 
fully. HOMAS CHASE. 

It will be seen that our warning has been 
timely and needed. From the above it is 
evident that there are two parties among the 
revisers; one in favor of retaining this im- 
portant passage; the other proposing to ex- 
clude it. It is probable that a majority of 
the English scholars incline to strike it out. 
All the more important it is therefore that 
the voice of women should at once be heard, 
both in America and in Europe, in earnest, 
emphatic protest against the proposed ex- 
clusion. Let that protest be made loud and 
general, in order that it may be effectual. 

H. B. B. 
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LILIAN ADELAIDE NEILSON. 








“Ah, who ehall lift again that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clue regain?” 

The Woman’s JOURNAL is the recognized 
organ of expression among the women of 
our country. It is a center, a rallying point, 
peculiarly their own. It is fitting that its 
standard should be high; that it should 
ever place before its readers an ideal of all 
that is pure, lovely and of good report in 
womanhood. 

Yet, withal, let us ever remember that 
‘the greatest of these is charity;” that the 
loftier view, like the higher education, is 
always inclusive rather than exclusive. 

The death of Adelaide Neilson has natu- 
rally ‘‘loosed all tongues to speak of the 
dead.” The world has laid its tributes on 
her grave. Of her, Mr. Longfellow, our 
own beloved poet, has said: ‘‘She is not a 
woman, she is an inspiration ” 

Very little—almost nothing—has been 
said that was cold, or unkind, or unappre- 
ciative, of her rare genius and her rare 
sweetness of temperament; and is it not fit- 
ting that, in these columns, whose specialty 
is the recognition and advancement of Wo- 
man’s power, some tribute be paid to this 
gifted and lovely artist? 

For it is as the artist that we see Adelaide 
Neilson. Itis by this alone that she should 
be judged. Over her early life there is the 
obscurity of conflicting statements. But 
early circumstances are simply a framework 
in which God sets a soul to grow, and it is 
the after results for which it is responsible, 
not the setting, over which it had no con- 
trol. The first fifteen years of Miss Neil- 
son’s life do not especially concern us. Let 
us respect her silence in regard to these. 
About that time she entered upon her sttis- 
tic life. She did not spring suddenly to 
eminence. This girl sounded the whole 
scale of disappointment, of defeat, of trial, 
and of temporary failures. It may be open 
to question whether any success that is 
ever worth the havirg, or the holding, is 
not built on a series Of failures and repeated 
efforts. The divine fire is not blown out 
by a breath of disappointment. Discour- 
agement semetimes fans the flame. 

A degree of success once attained, Miss 
Neilsen rose rapidly in her profession. Na- 
ture had dowered her with marvellous 
veauty; she was untiring in study and sin- 
cere in her devotion to herart. It wasa 
part of her, and she of it. Her wonderful 
success was the natural, the inevitable, re- 
sult of these conditions. 

1 am not sufficiently familiar with the 
facts of Miss Neilson's life to state authori- 
tatively that your correspondent, ‘‘Stacy,” is 
mistaken in one or two remarks on Adelaide 
Neilson, in the last issue of the JoURNAL; 
for her personal history seems one capable 
of varied interpretations. But I do know 
this: Not a sweeter or more gentle woman 
ever lived; not a woman whose sympathies 
were warmer, whose nature was more re- 
sponsive to all noble purposes, more tender 
to all human suffering, than was that of 
Lilian Adelaide Neilson. 

We know that her life was one of keenest 
suffering. An unhappy marriage in her 
early girlhood; the loss of her child; years 
of misery, borne quietly and uncomplain- 
ingly, then a divorce, and the feeling once 
more that she was free. With all this to 
bear, with misery touched to keenest power 
by that swift responsiveness of the ideal 
témperament—to this was added the shad- 
ow of a nebulous gossip, never tangible 
enough to meet, never crystallized into au- 
thenticity, but dimly surrounding her. 
With all the glowing and growing brilliancy 
ot her life, she felt this, as few persons ever 
knew. Only last spring she said to a friend 
in Cincinnati: ‘“You know I have no social 
position.” It toucked me as one of the sad- 
dest things in life, as I saw her, a woman, 
young, lovely, beautiful; a woman who 
seemed pretminently formed to love and to 





be beloved. In her innate worth, her sweet- 
ness and purity of nature, Adelaide Neilson 
was rare among women, however outer cir- 
cumstances may have touched her. For 
nearly a year she had been married to Mr. 
Compton, and the fact that the marriage 
was secret—kept so for reasons which 
seemed to her sufficient—has led to many 
unfavorable interpretations, which were 
natural and perhaps pardonable. 

But is it not fitting that the women of 
the JouRNAL should give to her that same 
sweet charity which she ever gave to others; 
that tender sympathy and loving interest 
which were the strongest elements in her 
character? 

Had this girl met 

“The man so rare that he had made her life 

As woman sweet to her, as artist safe,” 
Had all her wealth of womanly feeling ever 
met response, life would have been full of 
sweet and holy significance. 

It isover. Thesharp, brief struggle, the 
hours of darkness and of dazzling brilliancy, 
the defeats and the crowning triumphs of 
her artistic life, all are ended now. Let us 
only see in Adelaide Neilson 


The whiteness of His innocence o’er all her garmente 
flowing, 

There learneth she the sweet, new song, she will not 
mourn in knowing. 


Perhaps she shuddered while the world’s cold hand 
her brow was wreathing, 
But never wronged that mystic breath that breathed 


in all her breathing. 
Such visionings have paled in sight! The Saviour she 
descrieth, 
And little recks who wreathed the brow that on His 
bosom lieth. 
Boston, Mass. LILIAN WHITING. 
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STAND BY PRINCIPLE. 


Epiror JouRNAL:—As a reader of the 
JOURNAL, I am interested in all that pertains 
to the interests and advancement of women, 
and feel pained at any action on the part 
of any class whom you represent, which 
shall bring the cause of Woman Suffrage 
into disrepute. 

It is not to be expected that those whose 
sympathies have always been with the 
Democratic party should renounce their 
faith now, and embrace Republican princi- 
ples. But itis reasonable to expect that 
those who have believed in equal rights for 
all men, white and black; in an honest cur- 
rency and an honest vote, should not be 
turned aside from those principles, simply 
because a Woman Suffrage resolution has 
not been adopted by the Chicago conven- 
tion. For that party to adopt in its plat- 
form a plank of Woman Suffrage now, 
would, in my judgment, be a premature ex- 
pression likely to end in failure; while to 
put faith in the promises of the Democrat- 
ic party is to lean on a reed which has fail- 
ed too often in the past to be trusted. The 
newspaper reports of the opinions of Mrs. 
Blake and others, assumed to be given in 
their own words in their interview with 
General Hancock, will not serve to strength- 
en their interests in the minds of the sober 
conservative portion of our women. If 
women go into the political arena, they 
must expect newspaper fame, and, very 
likely, newspaper misrepresentation. But 
there must be some foundation for such ex- 
pressions as these reported in the interview 
just mentioned: ‘I have nothing special 
against the rank and file of the Republican 
party,” Garfield ‘‘is opposed to Woman’s 
Rights, ete.” and, in answer to the inquiry, 
‘‘How will your husband vote?” ‘He will 
do asl say!” Such ‘“‘stumping the State” 
as Miss Anthony is said to be doing in 
western New York, will only serve to bring 
forth ‘‘I told you so,” from those who 
have always contended that delicacy of 
tone and high moral feeling, are incompati- 
ble with public life, and that home and the 
family circle are the only proper places for 
women to work. 

While intensely Republican in my own 
feelings, and believing that the success of 
the Democratic party would bring ruin 
upon the country, I ‘“‘recognize,” with H. 
B. B., “the impossibility of making Wo- 
man Suffrage an issue in this campaign.” 
That time has not yet come. 

Dr. Winslow, of the Alpha, has a few 
good words on the subject worthy of repe- 
tition. ‘‘Women who have opinions are of 
all parties without doubt. Neither do we 
doubt the power women already possess, 
for weal or woe to the contending parties, 
if they should unite their strength. But 
why should we use our talents for the suc- 
cess of our enemies, as all parties are at 
present? Why should we soil and bespat- 
ter our garments with political corruption 
as politics are now administered? Certainly 
we do not propose to voluntarily ascend 
the auction block as merchandise, to be 
knocked down to the highest bidder. In 
the meantime we will continue our efforts 
for education and enlightenment, prepara- 
tory for that day which will surely dawn.” 

A. B. F. M. 
' Binghamton, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1880. 


———_—__ eae -______. 
PETTINESS IN POLITICS. 


Epiror JOURNAL:— As an argument 
against the voting of women, one always 
hears this assertion: ‘‘Women, good or bad, 
always look at things from an intensely 
personal, and consequently narrow, stand- 
point. This unfits them from dealing 
with great issues.” 
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It avails little to argue against this State- 
ment,while the prominent Woman's Rights 
women of New York are presenting such q 
forcible illustration of its truth. If Gen 
Garfield issuch a man as Mrs. Spencer de- 
scribes in her letter of August 18—*‘g man 
of the people, brave, strong, tender and 
pure; a workingman, a soldier, & States 
man, a gentleman and a scholar; reverent 
to women, loving to children, king and 
loyal to all that is human”—we had better 
thank God for the chance to make him our 
President. We can well afford to forgive 
him a little injustice to our sex, for the 
sake of the services he has rendered to hu. 
manity; doing all we can, in the mean time, 
to make him and all honorable men fee] 
that withholding the suffrage from women 
is an injury to the whole nation. Sracy, 

LEGACY, 

The executor of the will of Miss Elizabeth 
8. Norton of South Boston, has paid the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
legacy of five hundred dollars left by her. 

8. E. Sewau., Treasurer A. W. S. A. 

Boston, Sept. 8, 1880. 
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WHAT PARTY SHALL SUFFRAGISTS SUP. 
PORT? 





EprTor JouRNAL:—Will you permit me 
a word in regard to the position of Suffra- 
gists in the coming presidential election? 

I think it has long since been conceded 
that Woman has nothing to hope from 
either of the two parties taking front rank 
for this contest. Gen. Garfield, who repre- 
sents the Republican party, is, so far as we 
can learn, a pure, upright man—a sincere 
patriot—who has served his country nobly; 
and for this we honor him. Gen. Hancock 
is also a patriotic, chivalric man. I think 
his “‘letter of acceptance” the best of any I 
have seen. But 1 sincerely bope that 
neither of these men will be elected to the 
high office of President of the United 
States. 

I should deplore the election of Gen. 
Hancock, because he represents a party, 
which, without having any vital, living is- 
sue to present, bears a bad record in the 
past as regards the slave, and the preserva- 
tion of the Union. 

I do not desire the election of Gen. Gar- 
field because he represents a party which is 
living wholly upon its past record, without 
taking a single step forward. It costs a 
pang to speak thus of the Republican party, 
because my love for it has been deep and 
strong; but, after mature deliberation, I 
am convinced that its dissolution would not 
bea misfortune. It now holds materials 
which could be actively and more benefi- 
cially used in other directions. Even the 
interests of the colored man could be beiter 
served by presenting new issues, and di- 
verting attention from the bitter memories 
of the war. We should then be in no dan- 
get from a “‘solid South.” 

But where shall we bestow the allegiance 
which we so tardily, and so reluctantly 
withdraw from the Republican party? I 
should say, by all means, upon the party 
which has unequivocally declared itself in 
favor of Woman Suffrage—the party of 
Prohibition. Mrs. Spencer has given many 
and good reasons why we should support 
the Greenback Labor-party. But while I 
would thankfully recognize the assistance 
this party has given our cause (especially do 
I hold in grateful remembrance ‘the twenty- 
eight votes given us in the Missouri legisla- 
ture a few winters since) yet I do not think 
it presents issues upon which women would 
be likely to unite. Indeed, very few women 
understand thoroughly the questions advo- 
cated by this party, and it would be very 
difficult to arouse enthusiasm upon subjects 
so little comprehended. But the temper- 
ance party is emphatically the Woman’s 

party. 

The JOURNAL has given some conspicu- 
ous instances of Suffragists who do not be- 
lieve in Prohibition. But it is undoubtedly 
true that the great mass of Suffragists, and 
the great mass of women are in sympathy 
with this movement. This is especially 
true of the women in the churches, and all 
women have an opinion upon the subject. 
They either advocate or oppose the meas- 
ure. There is no indifference to encounter, 
no lethargy to overcome. 

The Prohibition party is not slow to per- 
ceive where its strength lies. Indeed, with 
those who are engaged in this warfare 
against whisky, the enfranchisement of Wo- 
man is a sort of military necessity, a condi- 
tion of success. Women are the greatest 
sufferers from the vice of intemperance, and 
they must become allies in any organized 
effort for its destruction, just as the victims 
of slavery were pressed into service during 
the late war. Shall we not render willing 
service in this cause? Even those who do 
not espouse temperance principles cannot 
have conscientious scruples against support- 
ing a party which is so entirely on the side 
of virtue and good government. By every 
consideration, then, of principle and policy, 
let us aid the Prohibition party. It may 
not have immediate success, but it will 
serve as a rallying point for our friends, 
and in time it will expand so as to include 
all the principles for which we labor. 

Repecca N, Hazarb. 

Kirkwood, Mo. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN KANSAS. 

Eprror JournNAL:—The following item 
may show the drift of ‘‘politics” in our 
young and fast-growing State. It is a 
straw indicating very clearly the direction 
of the wind now setting very strongly in 
favor of Woman’s right to vote and hold 
office. 

Miss Sarah A. Brown, of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, who has for the last two years dis- 
charged the duties of County Superintend- 
ent of Schools for Douglas County with 
great acceptance to the people, has just 
been nominated by the Democratic party 
for State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Miss Brown was nominated with consid- 
erable unanimity and great heartiness, be- 
cause she is a woman of high-standing and 
excellent character, and well-fitted in every 
respect for the position. I imagine also the 
pressure of public opinion in the direction 
of establishing the doctrine of equal rights 
and equal opportunities for all ‘‘people,” 
irrespective of sex or color, had much to do 
in bringing about the nomination, which 
was made without any pledges to party, or 
any puzzling questions asked of Miss 
Brown as to her political status. 

This new departure of the Democratic 
party of the State, is all the more noticeable, 
because Miss Brown’s former political sym- 
pathies have leaned, in all probability, 
toward the Republicans, as her brother, 
William R. Brown, has been a stalwart Re- 
publican Congressman from our State. 

This incident of Miss Brown’s nomina- 
tion will call out much sympathetic action 
in her support from liberal Republicans, 
and will, if she should be elected, revolu- 
tionize the State, and compel both parties to 
vie with each other in professions of devo- 
tion to the principle of universal suf- 
frage. If Kansas can be carried on such 
a ticket, then her senators and representa- 
tives in Congress will no longer dodge or 
attempt to ignore an issue which will, with- 
in the next ten years, be pushed to a grand 
success. The Democrats have, heretofore, 
been largely in the minority in our young 
State, but with such a name as that of Miss 
Brown, and with such forces behind that 
name to help, it would not be at all surpris- 
ing if Kansas should be the first State in the 
Union to place a woman at the head of her 
educational institutions. 

I have given you the above facts that you 
may have some, perhaps, clearer insight in- 
to our political affairs, and some stronger 
inducement to push your work in our State. 
The harvest in Kansas is just about ready 
for the sickle. We must now have laborers. 

Lawrence, Kansas. B. 8. 


-— 


IN MEMORIAM. 





MARY COATES PRESTON, 


Mary Coates Preston of Chester, Pa., 
passed from earth on the 3ist ult. She was 
an earnest and able advocate of the cause 
of equal Suffrage, and her whole life was 
noted for her persistent effort to promote 
truth and justice. Prominent in the ranks 
of the first abolitionists, she also stood side 
by side with the latest reformers, and, at 
one time, during a few weeks of fragile 
health, she secured 500 names to a petition 
for Woman Suffrage. For one living ina 
conservative community, this was no small 
work, and nearly every proselyte was gain- 
ed by especial effort and instruction. She 
was an old subscriber to the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL, and usually took several dupli- 
cate copies for the further dissemination of 
its principles. 

As the wife of a physician, she followed 
in his footsteps like a ministering spirit; 
contributing fruit and flowers and giving 
kind words and quiet sympathy that led 
many a despondent patient to happy re- 
covery. 

Ever ready to assail wrong, to counsel the 
weak, and aid the unfortunate, she strength- 
ened the feeble hand, cheered the disconso- 
late and inspired them with courage to de- 
fend the right. 

Is the light extinguished or the spirit 
quenched, when all around us we see traces 
of her bountiful hands,—tokens of her lov- 
ing spirit? No, she still lives in the evident 
ces of her perfect work, and as a shining 
light will her memory serve to strengthen 
the hearts and stay the hands of those 
doubly endeared to her. 

&. M. 8. 

Chester, Pa., Sept. 8, 1880. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Now it appears that John Bull is using 
Chinese cheap labor to crowd American 
ships from the Pacific as well as the Atlantic. 


Minister White, at the Court of Berlin, is 
expected to return and resume the charge 
of Cornell University for the present year. 


The census shows more colored people 
Whocan read and write in Levy county, 
Fla., than white. 

“Sappho,” the tragedy written by Mrs. 
Estella D. Lewis, an American woman, has 
Teached its fifth edition in England. 


Andover Theological Seminary Las decid- 
ed to lengthen its term of study from three 
to four years. 














The Sherman, Texas, Signal, a Greenback 
paper, says: ‘‘We predict that Woman Suf- 
frage will be a prominent feature in our 
next national platform. No party ought to 
succeed if unwilling to enfranchise the best 
half of the American population, and there 
will be no great or permanent political reform 
until the ladies are allowed to vote.” 


Rev. Rowland Connor says ‘‘foreign mis- 
sions are a mistake,” and the Independent 
says he doesn’t know what he is talking 
about. 


Every woman who has to be assessed a 
poll tax in order to vote for members of 
School Committee, must be assessed on or 
before September 15, only four days from 
this date. 


Rev. Thomas K. Beecher says the social- 
istic idea of the gratuitous use of capital is 
every day illustrated by fathers setting up 
their sons in business, and by the free 
scholarships of endowed colleges. 


Louis Kossuth says that “idiot” isa word 
of Greek extraction, and meant with the 
Greeks a man who cared nothing for the 
public interest. If this be a correct defini- 
tion all women who do not want to vote 
are ‘‘idiots.” 


‘*Tasmanian Friends and Foes, Feathered, 
Furred and Finned,” is the title of a work 
by Mrs. L. A. Meredith, and illustrated by 
wood-cuts and colored plates, which will be 
issued the coming autumn by Marcus Ward 
& Co. 

The Boston Highland Suffrage Club, 
which was the ‘banner club” last year, and 
had the largest number of women voters, is 
holding meetings, and is actively at work 
to secure a still larger vote this year. 

Women in Massachusetts who have a re- 
ceipt for a property or poll-tax paid last 
year, can register as voters at any time 
within two weeks of the election, which in 
Boston comes in December, and in the 
spring in country towns. 

Howell’s ‘‘Undiscovered Country” has 
reached an issue of twenty thousand, while 
Miss Sprague’s ‘‘Earnest 'I'rifler” is now go- 
ing into its twenty-fifth thousand. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. close the Bodley Series 
No. 5, ‘“‘Mr. Bodley Abroad,” to be out in 
September. 

Complaints of the quality of the water 
are heard from all the principal American 
cities. The water is so lively with vegeta- 
ble and animal organisms, that in some cases, 
predictions are hazarded that Tanner might 
survive six months on such an aqueous 
diet. 


A Mexican saddle with silver stirrups and 
beautiful ornamentations was among the 
costly gifts Miss Ord received when she 
became the wife of General Trevino. It is 
a pity every young lady could not have a 
similar present and a horse to ride. No 
physical exercise is so good as horseback 
riding, 

Cadet Whittaker, who has been under ar- 
rest since the Court of Inquiry, is to be re- 
leased and given a leave of absence. It 
would seem as if one of two things ought to 
be done promptly in his case—either he 
should be honorably reinstated or the court 
martial he asks for shou!d be convened. 


English ladies in Portugal play lawn ten- 
nis in flowing Eastern trowsers, laced at the 
ankle. There is a bright-colored, square 
bodice, without sleeves, and tied at the 
waist, and a loosely-laced skirt comes nearly 
to the knee. It is an adaptation of the 
country costume, with Moorish features. 

Professor Simon Newcomb, the eminent 
astronomer and superintendent of Zhe Nauw- 
tical Almanac, has finished his new appara- 
tus for the ascertainment of the velocity of 
light, and is making a series of preliminary 
experiments to test it. 

The most dramatic scene in the Tennes- 
see Democratic Convention last week was 
the appearance of Elias, the colored body- 
servant of President Polk. He was escorted 
to the stand by Gen. B. F. Cheatham and 
delivered a brief speech, warmly indorsing 
the debt-paying platform adopted by the 
convention. 

The Prince of Wales has an income of 
over $600,000 a year, but he has about 
$3,000,000 of debts, and is trying to get a 
movement started for an additional grant 
from Parliament. That will be a very deli- 
cate thing for Albert Edward to ask for, 
and he may be refused. 


Zazel, the cannon girl of Barnum’s big 
show, was seriously injured at Atchison, 
Kan., during her performances. The pro- 
pelling machinery was started while she 
was unprepared, and the concussion landed 
her, in an unconscious cordition, in the net 
below, with her limbs badly lacerated by 
the accident. 


The South maintains its power in Con- 
gress by re-electing its representatives, often 
for life. Bob Toombs was asked by a friend 
a few days ago whether Aleck Stephens 
would be returned to Congress. ‘‘Re- 
turned!” said Toombs, ‘‘wby, his district 
will keep him in Congress as long as he 
lives, and when he dies they’ll run his ex- 
ecutor.” 

The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation seems to be literally fulfilllng the 
Scripture not to let the right hand know 





what the left hand isdoing. While they 
have nowhere blown a trumpet before 
them, they have been holding meetings 
steadily for several weeks. Mrs. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer and Miss Eastman are busy 
with these meetings, while some of the 
*‘clubs” are caring for their special locali- 
ties, in a manner worthy of this new open- 
ing for women. 


A New York census enumerator has been 
detected in making up bogus returns from 
his district, and Gen. Walker has directed 
the local supervisor to proceed against him 
under the twelfth section of the Census act. 
This provides for a fine not exceeding 
$5000, and imprisonment not exceeding two 
years, for such an offence, which the law 
denominates a misdemeanor. 


Kate Dobson, the colored woman who 
Was appointed to the care of the ladies’ 
waiting-room of the Senate by Charles 
Sumner, and who has been retained up to 
this time, has just been discharged by the 
sergeant-at-arms. Members of her own 
family served in the war, and she herself 
was badly crippled by being pushed off a 
railroad train in a brutal manner at Alexan- 
dria, on account of her color. 


Mrs. L. J. Watkins, of this city, will be 
a candidate for nomination for member of 
the Assembly before the approaching Re- 
publican County Convention. There is 
nothing, we believe, in the Constitution to 
prevent women from holding any office ex- 
cept that of Railroad Commissioner. Mrs. 
Watkins would make a capable and indus- 
trious representative, and we would be 
pleased to see her name upon the ticket.— 
San Jose Mercury. , 


Every public-house bar in London is 
crowded with women sipping their gin and 
water or drinking down their mug of beer, 
and they stream from out every tap-room 
you pass, carrying beer pitchersand whisky 
bottles openly in their hands. It is not at 
all uncommon, either, even in the West-end, 
to see a highly-dressed lady having all she 
can do to get along.—London Letter. 


Mr. R. B. Forbes’s general conclusion 
from exhaustive consideration of steamboat 
disasters, in the current North American Re- 
view, is that—after ‘‘lanes” for the travel of 
particular lines have been established, the 
crews drilled in handling lifeboats and rafts, 
and fog-signals established—-the traveller by 
water should have his hand-bag readily con- 
vertible into a life-preserver, with an extra 
rubber lining that can be inflated. 


It isa remarkable fact that two-thirds of 
the church members in this country are 
women, to one-third men; while on the 
other hand nineteen-twentieths of the crim- 
inals are men, and only one twentieth wo- 
men. Ought not the voting power, which 
is the governing power of a community, to 
be lodged as much in the hands of the 
Christian part of the community, as in the 
class which contains almost all the crimi- 
nals?—John Scales in the Portsmouth, N. H., 
Weekly. 


On Friday, civil authorities broke into 
the house of a man living in Essex, Conn., 
who had been suspected for some time of 
cruelty to his sick wife whom he refused 
to allow friends to visit. They found the 
woman in a deplorable condition and proba- 
bly too low to recover, with bruises upon 
her body inflicted by her husband while she 
was lying helpless. She was cared for by 
friends, while the rascal with whom she 
lived was arrested. 


Salem is now in telephone connection 
with Boston, Lynn, Peabody, Danvers and 
Topsfield to-day. Other towns will soon 
be embraced in the system, and thus the fa- 
cilities for speedy intercourse with all parts 
of the country will be wonderfully in- 
creased. It may not be generally known 
that for twenty-five cents a message can be 
sent to Boston, and answer returned, which 
is cheaper than by telegraph.—Salem Ob- 
server. 


The escort of the ex-Empress Eugenie 
through Natal was composed of eighty-six 
people and two hundred animals. Young 
Bigge, a companion of the Prince Imperial, 
went in advance to pitch the tents. Sir Eve- 
lyn Wood drove the Empress and another 
lady, sometimes Mrs. Ronald Campbell, 
sometimes Lady Wood. Lieutenant Slade 
and a party of Natal Irregulars, mostly gen- 
tlemen, rode on either side. A great many 
trees were set out on the field, and the Em- 
press planted wreaths of bulbson the graves 
of the fallen soldiers. 


Within a year over $5000 worth of new 
books have been added to the library of the 
Boston University law school, making it 
one of the freshest and best collections for 
its purpose in the country. Seven prizes, 
ranging from twenty to one hundred dol- 
lars, are to be offered to students of either 
sex in the medical department of the uni- 
versity the coming year. Last year but 
four were awarded. A tried friend of the 
college of liberal arts has just established 
a free scholarship therein for a term of five 
years. 

The exterior of the famous cathedral at 
Cologne is at last finished. The last stone 
in the finial of the second tower was put in 
place on Saturday and the city was deco- 
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DO NOT PAY THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


BUY DIRDCT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 
All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 
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rated with flags in honor of the occasion. 
The building was begun 1250 and is by many 
considered to be the most imposing speci- 
men of Gothic architecture in the world. It 
is five hundred and eleven feet in length, 
two hundred and thirty-one in breadth, and 
the towers just completed, if built in accord- 
ance with the designs, areeach five hundred 
and eleven feet in height, the highest in the 
world. 


The sister of Miss Anna Dickinson writes 
of the latter’s new tragedy, ‘‘Esther Arnim:” 
‘I desire to state distinctly that Miss Fan- 
ny Davenport has not declined any play 
which Miss Anna Dickinson wrote for her. 
Miss Davenport wished to play ‘Esther Ar- 
nim,’ the motive anc the plot of which 
Miss Dickinson submitted to her. Miss 
Dickinson thought that the part of the her- 
oine was not suited to Miss Davenport’s 
genius, and said so, but it was not until the 
play was nearly completed that Miss Daven- 
port became convinced that Miss Dickinson 
‘was correct in her views, and decided to 
have Miss Dickinson write for her thé 
American comedy which the latter had 
originally proposed for her.” 


“This is my war,” said a bright-eyed wo- 
man, as she gaily tripped on her high-heeled 
boots from the council chamber of the Tui- 
leries, in which it was decided to hurl the 
troops of France against the might of Ger- 
many, @ measure carried by the persuasive 
eloquence of the pretty and fascinating 
sneaker. “I filled his mind with ideas of 
military glory,” said a broken-hearted wo- 
man, as she kneeled on the gray grass at the 
foot of a white monument in Zululand! The 
speaker in both instances was the same— 
Eugenie, ex-Empress of the French, of 
Scotch and Spanish descént, in her zenith 
as lovely a woman as Mary Stuart, Queen 
of Scots. 


Mrs. Stewart and Judge}Hilton had, as it 
was said, set apart $3,000,000 for an educa- 
tional institution at Garden City. Great 
numbers of young people who, though 
poor, were ambitious of education were 
cheered at the prospects of a cheap institu- 
tion. Three millions of dollars ought to 
accomplish much toward opening the gates 
of knowledge. Should the reader, however, 
be desirous of learning the grand result, it is 
given in the circular now sent abroad by 
Rev. Stafford Drowne, warden of the new 
institution. He offers its benefits for the 
modest sum of $300 a year. And this is 
charity? Yes, a complete repetition of the 
woman’s lodging-house. 


In Mississippi negroes were flogged by th 
Ku-Klux for buying land, for threatening 
to sue white men for debts, and for refus- 
ing to raise their hats toa white man. ‘“‘It 
is my opinion,” testified Solicitor Forsyth, 
of the Rome Judicial District of Georgia, 


. “that the organization is intended to control 


the colored race in every respect, political as 
well as in every other way, and to keep them 
in subjection to the whites. And people jus- 
tify it upon the ground that it is necessary 





to keep the negroes in subjection.” There 
never has been any dispute that the freedmen 
were uniformly peaceful, inoffensive and 
timid; but the first operation of the Ku- 
Klux was almost always to make a raid 
upon their houses and seize all the weapons 
they could find. 


The Paris Society for Improving the 
Condition of Woman (Société pour 1l’Amel- 
iorization du Sort des Femmes) endeavors 
‘‘to raise women by all legal means from 
the state of inferiority in which they have 
been placed by the codes of all times—an in- 
feriority which the society considers to be 
contrary to right, to justice, and to the pro- 
gress of humanity. Intellectual enfran- 
chisement being the first condition of civil 
and political equality, the committee has 
decided that allowances of money shall be 
granted to young girls who are without the 
resources necessary for the completion eith- 
er of their secondary or of their superior 
studies.” The advocates of Woman’s 
“emancipation” have now in Paris a weekly 
journal of their own entitled La Femme 
dans ia Famille et dans la Société, 


In considering the conflict in which we 
are engaged, we have seen that the church, 
the school, and the home are sources of 
more or less strength to the enemy. These 
are the training institutions of our people 
and in them therefore must also be found 
the remedy for the evil we combat. These 
institutions are now largely entrusted to the 
hands of women, while the power to con- 
trol and perfect them is denied her. Though 
every conscientious woman of the land do 
the best she can and all she can, her labors 
will often prove insufficient and all her ef- 
forts may and will be often thwarted at last. 
To make her work certain, effective and 
permanent, she must have the power of the 
ballot.— Mrs. #. C0. Bascom. 


“Father Hyacinthe” has written a letter 
to the Dia-newvieme Siecle on the subject of 
the marriage of Freuch Catholic priests. 
He points out that priests who marry and 
retain the Catholic faith are in no way 
obliged to relinquish their tenure of holy 
orders, but that, on the contrary, it is, in 
the opinion of all eminent theologians, im- 
possible for priests to divest themselves of 
the office. M. Loyson adds: ‘For my own 
part I was anxious that my quality of priest 
should be expressly mentioned in my maré 
riage certificate, and in that form it was en- 
tered in the civil register in France. You 
will therefore see that you committed an 
error in implying that I accepted a foreign 
nationality in order to enter the married 
state. I remained a French citizen as I re- 
mained a Catholic priest. Had I given up 
Catholicism in order to combat Rome in a 
spirit of freethought or sectarianism, I 
should have committed a grievous sin 
against my conscience and against God, and 
I should also have committed an error in 
tactics. Corneille’s verse is especially true 
of the religious body, ‘The Romans will 
never be beaten but in Rome.’” 
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=—— 
AN APPEAL TO CHSISTIAN MINISTERS. 
o——- 

Should Woman take public part in relig- 
ious worship? 

In many of our churches women take no 
public part in worship. This is almost uni- 
versally true of the churches in the South 
and Southwest, and is largely true of the 
churches in the rest of the Union. Is this 
right? May women testify for Jesus in the 
Christian assembly? Does the Word, fairly 
interpreted, lay »ny restrictions upon a wo- 
man, which are not laid upon all? 

Every one must see the importance of this 
question. Women constitute a large major- 
ity in our churches. Two-thirds of the 
membership are sisters; therefore, what- 
ever affects Christian women affects our 
common Zion. The woe of one cannot be 
the other’s weal. And the question is most 
opportune. A moral conflict is certainly 
impending. We need to muster all our 
forces. But, if women are really ordered 
to the field, and have failed to prepare for 
battle, it is because the trumpet in the 
mouths of ministers has given an uncertain 
sound; because ministers are the accredited 
exponents of God’s Word. Let them look 
to this matter. It may not be so trivial 
after all. Even if it is ‘‘a woman question” 
it is a church question, and a very serious 
one. 

We have a battle to fight, but there are 
manacles on the hands cf two-thirds of all 
our soldiers. May we unloose them? If 
so, our available force would be more than 
doubled. Conversely, are we at liberty to 
bind them? The Lord help us to see the 
importance of the question and to investi- 
gate reverently and honestly! 

Those who favor Woman’s church restric- 
tion feel sustained in their position by the 
words of Paul in’ 1 Cor. xiv: 34, 35; ‘‘Let 
your women keep silence in the churches, 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak, 
but to be in subjection, as saith the law. 
And if they would learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home, for it is a 
shame for a woman to speak in the church.” 
1 Tim. ii: 12; ‘‘But I suffer not a womanto 
teach or to usurp anything over the man, 
but to be in silence.” They infer from these 
words, and these alone, for they are the only 
passages in the Bible that seem to counte- 
nance this view, that Woman, at all times, 
and everywhere, must keep absolute silence 
in the “Eklesia.” This is the popular in 
terpretation; 2 ¢., the interpretation gener- 
ally received. 

I presume these words of Paul should be 
literally interpreted. There seems to be no 
obscurity about their meaning. I presume 
they are genuine. There is no critical 
doubt of their genuineness, I believe Paul 
was inspired. The same spirit pervades his 
writings that pervades the rest of God's 
Word; the same wisdom characterizes 
them. He must be inspired, unless he were 
an imposter, since he claims inspiration. 
Paul, the noble, the godlike, an imposter! 
The idea is preposterous! It is a truism 
that all truth must harmonize. But here are 
three passages in the writings of Paul which 
do not seem to harmonize with the rest of 
the Gospel. Now what shall we do with 
them? Shall we interpret them so as to 
bring them in conflict with the Gospel? We 
cannot do this unless we mean to establish 
their spuriousness, and impeach their au- 
thor. 

All theologians know it will not do to in- 
fer a doctrine or base a custom on three 
isolated passages, taken apart from their 
connection and historical import. If we 
did this, we could find support for any doc- 
trine or practice, however absurd. There 
never was a heresy but could find as many 
as three proof texts of some sort. It only 
remains for those who believe in Paul to 
find out the conditions or limitations to 
which these passages are subjected. 

Men seem to use their reason about every- 
thing else in the Bible but this. Paul said 
it was better not to marry. Men, especially, 

can easily see that this should be restricted 
to the perilous times of persecution. Christ 
said, ‘‘Take no thought for the morrow;” 
we, very judiciously, explain this to mean, 
‘Be not solicitous.” But these same liberal 
critics see no way out of the woman diffi- 
culty. If it were a man difficulty, they 
could explain it away. The truth is, Wo- 
man must interpret the Bible for herself. 
Man cannot do it for her. He cannot make 
it a self-case, when her duty is to be decided. 
God has given her reason and conscience, 
and she is bound to use them. She cannot 
shift her responsibility, if she would. She 
must not give up the grand, glorious doc- 
trine of the right of private interpretation. 

I reject the popular interpretation of 
1 Cor. xiv: 34, 35, and 1 Tim. ii: 12. My 
reasons are: 

1. It makes Paul inconsistent with him- 
self. In this same letter to the Corinthian 
church, he tells how women should dress 
when they prayed and prophesied. Now 
Paul would not seek to regulate a custom 
which was wrong per se. He makes hon- 
orable mention that the four daughters of 
Philip prophesied, which means preached, 
as all agree. To the same Corinthians he 
said, “I would that ye all prophesied.” We 
know that this all comprises women. But 
this was but a repetition of what Moses had 
said 2,000 years before: “I would that all 





God's people were prophets.” If Paul and 
Moses did not want women to preach, they 
should not have written so loosely. But I 
presume they said what they meant, and 
meant what they s id. 

2. [ reject the popular interpretation, be- 
cause it is in conflict with the customs of 
the apostolic churches. In those churches, 
women prayed and prophesied. In Acts i: 
14, we are told the disciples continued in 
prayer and supplication with the women. 
The four daughters of Philip prophesied. 
Why was it said that women should not 
pray or prophesy with head uncovered, if 
she did neither of these acts? I believe 
Anna preached the first sermon under the 
Gospel dispensation. In the beginning of 
Christianity, how much of the Gospel was 
contained in the resurrection? By meton- 
omy, one is sometimes used for the other. 
Yet Mary was first commissioned to bear 
the tidings of it to the church. Had she 
been a man, it would have been a signifi- 
cant fact; as she was a woman, “‘it only 
happened so.” 

8. I reject the popular interpretation, be- 
cause it is subversive of the mission of the 
church. The church was established for 
the dissemination of truth. It was to be a 
city set on a hill. None were to hide their 
light. It is said Joseph of Arimathea was 
a disciple, but secretly, for fear of the Jews. 
How often poor, timorous Joseph is held 
up to reprobation; yet his piety has become 
the prevailing type. Secret discipleship is 
the rule, not the exception. I think it time 
to thoreughly canvass this * secret disciple 
ship.” Is it not indirect conflict with the 
mission of the church? 

4. Will a custom prevail in the ideal or 
millennial church, which is sinful, or for- 
bidden now? Then ‘‘our sons and our 
daughters shall prophecy.” 

5. This interpretation is correct only on 
the supposition that the Spirit confers no 
gifton Woman. This would make God a 
respector of persons; but before Him the 
soul stands in absolute nakedness. He does 
not prefer some and reject others for per- 
sonal considerations. But when ‘‘Christ 
ascended upon high, he gave good gifts 
unto men.” These gifts referred to preach- 
ing, prayer, teaching and exhortation, as all 
know. The object of them was for ‘‘the 
perfecting of the saints, the work of the 
ministry, the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
They were to remain in the church until 
the perfect dispensation. ‘‘Now we know 
in part, we prophecy in part; but when 
that which is perfect shall come, that which 
is in part, shall be done away.” Now the 
doctrine of the church is, ‘‘All who are 
truly converted are called by the Spirit and 
qualified spiritually to do some work.” But 
does the Spirit refuse to use the intellect of 
Woman for the purposes of grace? Can 
this be so? I would as soon believe with 
the Moslem, that Woman has no soul. 

Some are willing a woman shuuld pray 
and exhort, but she must not preach. It is 
said, ‘‘Covet earnestly the best gifts.” But 
does the Spirit confer the best gifts on man, 
and only the less honorable on Woman? 
This were to create a spiritual aristocracy 
in the church. Does God, too, put his 
brand on Woman’s sex? Is it a blight, a 
sin, a shame? Ambassadors for Christ! 
The most important and honorable office on 
earth. Isitall man’s? I know it is said, 
if man is called to the ministry, Woman is 
called to maternity; but maternity is the 
exact counterpart of paternity. Nor is the 
mother’s duty of nourishing ber child more 
absorbing than the father’s duty of main- 
taining both mother and child. 

6. This interpretation makes the Bible a 
revelation mostly to men. Only a morsel 
here and there for women. If this is so, a 
private interpretation must be given to a 
large part of God’s words, @. ¢., it must be 
interpreted in favor of a class—males. Such 
passages as, ‘“‘Covet earnestly the best gifts,” 
‘Quench not the Spirit,” etc., refer only to 
men. This cannot be, as no Scripture is of 
private interpretation. 

7. It is in conflict with the universal con- 
victions of Christendom. No church ever 
did or ever will bind herself by it. If we 
did, we could not suffer a woman to sing or 
give her Christian experience, 7. ¢., give to 
the church her evidence of conversion. In 
deed she could not be a church member at 
all. And what would be the use of it? Her 
duties are allof asocial and domestic na- 
ture. Those who insist on the literal inter- 
pretation, do not bind themselves by it. 
They set it aside whenever it suits their 
convenience; yet tbey make it a pretext for 
depriving women of many privileges. 

8. I reject this exposition, because it gives 
more weight to the words of Paul than to 
the words of Christ. In all his ministry 
He was perfectly oblivious to sex. He 
made no distinction in respect to classes. 
Weare allone in Him. ‘In Him there is 
neither male or female, bond or free.” This 
broadly catholic spirit is liberalizing the 
age. If Christ and Paul are at variance, 
the Master must have the preference. 

9. A law that condemned Woman to 
keep silence in the church would be purely 
arbitrary, not sanctioned by reason or con- 
science. I believe God’s government is 
based on the eternal principles of right, and 
not on arbitrary will. I do not believe a 
thing is wrong because it is forbidden, but 





forbidden because it is wrong. I think we 
can finda good reason for all God’s positive 
enactments; I can find none for this. On 
the contrary there are good and natural 
psycological reasons why she should take 
public part in worship. 

10. All will agree that Woman should 
preach or pray or exhort, if called of God. 
If God bestows a ‘‘gift,” it not only pre- 
supposes the right to use, but it imposes 
the obligation to do so. This ‘‘gift” con- 
stitutes her spiritual call. But are not wo- 
men thus called? She has not been accus- 
tomed to encourage and develop her gift as 
men have, but she has suffered all the re 
morse of conscience and all the pangs con- 
sequent upon a wasted life. 

Woman’s enforced silence places the gov- 
ernment in the hands of the male members. 
But the church was to be a purely demo- 
cratic body. Christ is the only law-giver 
of his church, and the church is only an 
executive body to carry out these laws. 
The most perfect equality is to exist among 
the members. They were to cal] no man 
Master. Christ gave an object-lesson in 
humility by setting a little child in their 
midst, etc. Moreover he said to them, ‘‘One 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” If any one wanted to be the 
greatest, he was to be servant of all. No 
man was to lord over God’s heritage. The 
minister had no more authority than the 
layman, nor the man than the woman. If 
an offence requiring discipline occurred, it 
was to be told to the church as in case of 
the incestuous person; and the church, the 
whole church, was to say what should be 
done with it. Then it follows that women 
were to have a voice in church matters. 
We know that women were in those little 
apostolic churches. I say churches, for 
they were all separate and independent. 
There was no grand hierarchy embracing 
the whole. The idea of a grand central 
power arose with the man of sin. 

Read from Genesis to Revelations,and you 
cannot find the least authority for giving 
more power to one member than to another. 
True, Paul said he did not allow Woman 
to usurp authority over the man; but Christ 
said that neither man or woman was to 
usurp authority, so this places the sexes on 
an equal footing in the church. These are 
some of the difficulties we encounter by 
adopting the popular interpretation. More 
might be mentioned. 

Some have tried to escape these difficul- 
ties by making ‘‘Eklesia” in this connection 
refer to the church in her organized official 
capacity, so they teach that 1 Cor. xiv : 
34, 35, only debars Woman from participat- 
ing in the business meeting. But the ‘‘Ekle- 
sia” may be ‘‘called together,” as a devotion- 
al meeting, as well as a deliberative one. 
Besides, Paul was speaking of the devotion- 
al meetings of the ‘‘Eklesia,” as all may 
see by referring to 1 Cor. xiv. He goes on 
to say that when they came together one 
had a psalm, another a doctrine, another 
spoke with tongues, etc. It seemed they 
observed no precedent. Several spoke at 
once. He enjoins on the whole body si- 
lence while the other is speaking. He 
goes on to say that the Spirit would not 
prompt several to speak at once. God is 
not the author of confusion. So he enjoins 
on all silence and order. He was laying 
restrictions on al, and it seems that he laid 
greater on the women thanonthe men. The 
women were semi-barbarians. Their mor- 
al status waslow. Heathenism is more de- 
grading to Woman thar to man. They 
were not prepared for the new order of 
things. These restrictions were not laid on 
women in the Judean churches. They had 
never been degraded by idolatry, as the 
Gentile women had been. Paul was an 
apostle to the Gentiles and Timothy was an 
Ephesian elder. 

Paul said he did not suffer a woman to 
speak in the ‘‘Eklesia,” because she was to 
be in obedience, ‘‘as saith the law.” Paul 
here could not have referred to a divine 
law, because none such existed. True it 
had been said at the fall, ‘‘He shall rule 
over thee.”” But this was a prophecy, not 
acommand. No where had men been com- 
manded to rule over women; especially was 
there no such law for the Gospel churches. 
Indeed the Gospel is the great ‘‘Magna 
Charta” of human rights. It is the founda- 
tion of aJl liberty. Paul must have referred 
to some civil law which he felt it expedient 
to observe; but, knowing that women were 
free in the Gospel and would one day rise 
to the full enjoyment of their liberty, he 
addresses them in other passages, as if they 
were on the same level with man. 

We must remember that women, in that 
country, at that day, were held in subjec- 
tion. They were slaves, menials. They 
were used to the corrupt rites of the heathen 
temples. It would have beena shame in 
the minds of those semi-barbarians, to have 
them officiate in those of the newly-formed 
churches, But the shame passed away 
with that civilization. Shall we impose 
these shackles of shame on the pious, cul- 
tivated, refined women of America? It is 
a shame to think of it. 

The time has come when these restric- 
tions should be lifted from women. I think 
it well to watch the indications and follow 
the leadings of Providence. How plainly 
we to-day see the finger of God in the origin 





of missions, yet there were those who, 
blinded by the old conservatism of the ages, 
would not see it. They thought it sacrileg- 
ious to try to save souls by means of mon- 
ey. But where are those anti mission 
churches to-day? Waning towards speedy 
extinction. Woman, with a warmer sensi- 
bility than man, is more intensely religious. 
Her enthusiasm is an element much needed 
in our churches; and the time will come 
when the church that plants itself in oppo- 
sition to this reform will die of utter vapid- 
ness. 

The rise of missions taught the churches 
several lessons. One was the necessity of 
a paid ministry; another, the necessity of a 
learned ministry. They should have learn- 
ed still another, viz., ‘‘Woman may preach.” 
What else did Mrs. Judson do, when she 
went out with the story of the cross, to the 
Karens? God blessed her labors, and the 
churches of America gave their approval,— 
nay, their unbounded admiration. What 
was sinful in America was rightin Burmah. 
a 4 logic! 

And, finally, the invidious distinction 
which exists in our churches in regard to 
Woman is opposed to the spirit of Christi- 
anity. The Gospel knows no sex. In 
Christ there is neither male nor female, 
bond nor free. Men and women stand on 
the same level. They were created under 
the samelaw. They both fell. Christ died 
for both. Salvation is offered to each. 
The same Spirit is sent to convict, and to 
convert, and to sanctify. The same Chris 
tian duties are required of both, and the 
same heaven awaits them, if faithful. 

Mrs. JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 

Denton, Texas. 
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WARNING TO AMERICAN WOMEN. 


The folly of American women who marry 
European noblemen has a new illustration. 

A Berlin despatch has announced that the 
last obstacle to the appointment of Count 
von Hatzfeld as secretary of state for for- 
eign affairs has been removed, his marriage 
with the American lady, Miss Moulton, hav- 
ing been legally dissolved. The Countess 
von Hatzfeld was born in New York about 
the year 1852. Her mother, whose maiden 
was Cesarina Metz, was the daughter of 
Julius Metz, a famous music teacher of that 
day. Mrs. Metz had been an actress before 
her marriage, and the daughter was a dis- 
tinguished beauty, and, being very accom- 
plished, was a great belle in New York so- 
ciety. Miss Metz married a Mr. Moulton 
of Albany, who, soon after coming to New 
York, made investments in real estate which 
were highly successful. The result of the 
upion was a boy ard a girl. The boy’s name 
was Charles Moultor. The girl was the lady 
whose marriage with Count von Hatzfeld 
has just been dissolved. About ten years 
after the birth of these children the Moul- 
tons went to Paris, where they made their 
home henceforth, and the father materially 
increased his wealth by an association with 
the famous Baron Haussmann. About 1868 
Charles Moulton married Miss Lillie Green- 
ough of Boston. This lady was famous for 
her wonderful soprano voice, which has de- 
lighted a great many audiences. About six 
years ago Charies Moulton died, and, soon 
afterwards, his widow came to this country, 
where she made the acquaintance of Baron 
von Hageman, the Danish minister, whom 
she married several years ago. Miss Moul- 
ton, meanwhile, having been carefully edu- 
cated, grew up to be a charmirg graceful 
and accomplished young lady. When about 
seventeen she attracted the notice of the 
Empress Eugénie by her graceful skating 
on the lake in the Bois de Boulogie. She 
was, thereafter, prominent in the society of 
the imperial court, where she made many 
friends. At this time she became acquainted 
with Count von Hatzfeld, who was then the 
German ambassador at Paris. From the 
first there was a strong mutual attachment 
between the young people, which, in 1869, 
culminated in a marriage, which was par- 
ticularly gratifying to the lady’s family, and, 
in Parisian society, was considered a brill- 
iant match. A German gentleman, now re- 
siding in New York, who has held official 
position both in the army and the civil ser- 
vice of Prussia, and who ciaims to be famil- 
iar with the rules and usages governing 
official life in Berlin, speaking of the di- 
vorce, said, ‘There is no written law on the 
subject, and acceptability at court depends 
altogether on customs and usage. The pres- 
ent usage owes its existence to the Empress 
Augusta, who, inheriting the severely strict 
ideas characteristic of the House of Hohen- 
zollern, is extremely particular in her ideas 
of propriety. Nobility, however, is not 
among the requisites for reception into the 
court circle, and the peasant is on a par 
with the prince in,that respect. There are 
two causes which are fatal to a woman’s 
favor at court—one is, conneetion with the 
stage either directly or through being related 
to any one who has ever performed in pub- 
lic; the other consists in having been di- 
vorced or related to any one who has been 
divorced.” This gentleman, upon being in- 
formed of the incidents of the countess’s life 
and antecedents said that, even though there 
were no other reasons, the facts that her 
grandmother had been an actress and her 
sister-in-law a concert-singer, were enough 
to have prevented the count from being re- 
ceived in official circles, 





“LOST ARTS OF WOMEN.” 

‘‘W hat instruction has ever been given the 
young girl about looking out for the begin- 
ning of evil in her wardrobe? Has she ever 
been taught to darn or mend every rent or 
rip, the first possible instant*after it was dis. 
covered, and to do it neatly? Oh, no! Her 
music or drawing, her French and German 
and dancing, are apparently of more impor- 
tance than such useful work as mending or 
darning.” The above is but the pith of a com- 
parison drawn between the golden age of 
“olden times” and the present. Now, as it 
is impossible to turn the wheel of time back. 
ward to the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in order to wear ‘‘homespun” made by 
our own hands, banish pianos, easels, and 
French and German text books,suppose we 
pause a moment to consider what music, 
drawing, and the languages have to do with 
the “‘lost arts” of daraing and mending, 
In the first place are they lost arts? We 
can hardly aver thatthey are. Go intothou- 
sands of homes nestling among the hills, in- 
to large towns, and even into our great cities 
and examine the wardrobes of many of 
these self.same accomplished ladies and you 
can find as neatly kept clothing as ever our 
grandmothers or great-grandmothers had. 
If this be the case we are premature in class- 
ing such industry among the lost arts. They 
are not really lost while so many descend- 
ants of the sturdy old stock which has been 
the bone and sinew of our country still 
make them usefn]. ‘To be sure, there are 
those with whom love of ease and present 
enjoyment are supreme, to whom work of 
any kind is distateful. For such, the iron 
heel of adversity and downright poverty are 
the only remedies, but we are glad that this 
sickly race of beings do not make up our 
nation, northe world. How many of thig 
class who neglect the useful arts can at- 
tribute it to having spent all their time in 
getting accomplishments? How many in 
fact do become accomplished? Does not 
indolence show itself here as everywhere? 
A little parlez vous and sprechen sie Deutch, 
two or three slammy pieces on the piano, 
and a drawing or twoof her own (executed 
by the teacher) is considered by herself 
andifriends as being *‘finished.” Even music 
and painting, against which a thousand 
fiery pens sweep their anathemas, require a 
discipline of persistent effort and natural 
gifts, such as only the few possess, and a 
girl who has the energy to become an artist 
in either, has the patience to learn mending 
and darning. But you say ‘“‘girls of the pe- 
riod” don’t like anything so slow and pokey. 
Well, what is the reason? Do they ex- 
haust all their time and energies over 
Freach verbs and idioms, German declen 
sions, and studies for the piano? Ob, no! 
influences more potent than these have 
made her what she is. From babyhood 
her innocent pleasures have been tinctured 
through and through with pride. Miss 
Dollie with imported dresses, her recep- 
tions, balls, etc., the children’s parties, 
when little ita, with her golden hair, learns 
to coquette with her lovers, Al and Fred, 
at which mamma laughs indulgently. It is 
all very cunning indeed! Need the pic- 
ture be carried any farther? Don’t you 
know how the silly little head gets turned 
before it is in its teens, and never gets right 
again? Bless God for sensible mothers and 
daughters, and if any reform is needed, 
don’t organize a crusade against a broad 
culture for women, but keep the girls in 
their rightful places in the school and at 
home, and there will be plenty of time to 
attend to the useful and ornamental both, 
with innocent pleasures thrown in. 

JENNIE R. Ricker. 
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FROM PLYMUUTH TO GARDINER. 


Epitor JouRNAL:—Our trip may prop- 
erly be said to have begun at Plymouth, 
Mass., whence we sailed in the Steamer 
Hackensack for Boston, on the morning of 
Aug. 16. As we steamed away from Long 
Wharf, a party of about forty were endeav- 
oring to solve the problem of stowing them- 
selves with their belongings into a small 
boat, whose capacity admitted about 
twenty. We left them in their perplexity, 
and were soon out of the harbor, with 4 
fair wind, a clear sky, and a rough sea. 

All shores have their special beauties, 
and to the lovely outlines of the south 
shore of Massachusetts, are added histori- 
cai associations as well. Above the old 
town of Plymouth rises Burial Hill, that 
lovely and attractive spot, fuller, I think, 
than any other in the Old Colony, of sacred 
and heroic memories. Captain Hill, with 
its incomplete monument,recalls the valiant 
Miles Standish, and John Alden with his 
Priscilla, while, farther north, are the shores 
of Marshfield, where Webster sleeps, near 
the ashes of the home he so loved. 

As we pass Brant Rock we observe on its 
sunny side, sheltered from the keen north 
wind, groups of people lazily fishing; in- 
numerable orange-colored lobster buoys are 
bobbing about, a man in a boat is taking in 
lobsters, and rafts of sea-weed float by with 
the tide. 

Hereabouts Zenobia takes the wheel, and 
the Hackensack squirms through the water 
like a modern steam-propelled sea serpent. 
Past the rocks of Cohasset, looking very 
placid under this summer’s sun, but savage, 
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when occasion offers, as the ‘‘dogs” of Scyl- 
ler, close to Minot’s Ledge, with its tower 
of light and life, founded upon a rock; 
past Nantasket, with its magnificent beach 
and crowds of pleasure seekers, and we are 
nearing Boston Light, always a beautiful 
as well as welcome sight to the incoming 
vessels from the world’s harbors. Its gleam- 
ing white tower and red-brown houses and 
tinted rocks make a lovely picture. 

Bug Light also has its beauties, albeit 
it looks like a huge spider disporting itself. 
Passing it one day at high tide, when a 
child and a kitten were playing on its bit of 
sandy beach, it had a homelike air. 

We expected to have been transferred di- 
rectly from the Hackensack to the schooner 
Sophie Kranz, upon which our passage was 
partially engaged. But the Sophie Kranz 
was going to a region of fogs and rocks, 
and there was to be a pilot, and the pilot 
had a boy, and the berths were full, and the 
captain’s wife, upon whom we had counted, 
was to stay behind, and so—after sundry 
interviews with courteous ship-brokers, 
and introductions to considerate captains 
who would gladly take us, if they could, 
we at last embarked on the Schooner Gra- 
ham, of Philadelphia, Captain Griffith 
Smith, bound for the Kennebec for ice, 
thence to Philadelphia. 

A tug boat took us down the harbor, and 
we gleefully watched the receding shores, 
with not a thought of the demon that lurks 
at harbor entrances and river mouths, ready 
to pounce upon his unsuspecting victims. 

Dimly dol recall the sail to the mouth 
ofthe Kennebec. There was a night of 
unspeakable miseries; the vessel rolled, 
and the little ved on castors gently undula- 
ed from side to side of the sieeping-room. 

In the gray morning, a8 we neared 
the coast of Maine, a fog swept down, fol- 
lowed by arain. A tug-boat drew us up 
the river, while we snatched glimpses of 
picturesque scenery from the windows as 
the demon aforesaid sullenly loosed his 
hold, and skulked into some ambuscade to 
await our return. 

We are at anchor about a mile below 
Gardiner, in the vicinage of the ice house 
owned by the Knickerbocker Company of 
Philade) phia. 

Life on shipboard has its charms. Peg- 
gotty’s boat, to my childish fancy, always 
seemed the most charming of sea-side res- 
idences. We have ample accommodations; 
a sleeping room, cabin and bath-room hav- 
ing been given up for our private use. A 

gangway (we are nothing now if not nauti- 
cal) leads aft, and an ample awning gives 
protection from heats by day and dumps by 
night. Under this awning we sit and do 
Macremee lace, and sleep, and write, and 
read, and watch the by-play on the river. 

We read Evelina, that dear old book, 
which Dr. Johnson so loved, and over 

which Mrs. Thrale laughed and cried, and 
which Burke (was it not?) sat up al! night 
to read. Roberts Brothers of Boston, have 
recently published a condensed edition of 
the delightful ‘‘Burney Diary and Letters,” 
a fact the bare mention of which is enough 
to enrage a true lover of literature. Why 
cannot the modern mania for condensing 
be limited to milk, etc? To be sure Ma 
cauley says some of the latters are stilted 
and prolix, but Macauley is not infallible. 

The ‘‘life we lead” is a quiet one, but full 
of movement. Many vessels, mostly three- 
masters, are lying at this anchorage. The 
sailors are busy with the details of shipwork, 
scraping and oiling masts, painting and 
cleaning. We watch them as they pull at 
the ropes with a heave-ho! The lamps in 
the bows at night send long shafts of light 
down into the placid river. Innumerable 
tug-boats pass and repass. An occasional 
raft of logs floats quietly by, a man at either 
end, and ascow attached. Small crafts of 
every kind sail hither and thither. <A boat 
comes up to the side of our vessel with 
ladies on board. Their schooner lies farther 
down the river and we are invited to call. 

We sit out under the stars and talk. The 
mate, a gray-haired man, tells us of the 
mother who died only two years ago, after 
a life of eighty-nine years. How she was 
left a widow with nine children, seven sons, 
and two daughters; how she kept the home, 
and carried on the farm, and spun and wove 
and cut, and made the clothes for them all; 
how, as they grew up, these seven sons, all 
seafaring men, went away from home. 
Whenever they came back from a voyage 
they went to see ‘“‘mother”; and how she 
knit stockings and mittens for them all, un- 
til death stilled the busy hands. The old, 
old story, unepeakably sweet and holy, of 
Woman’s devotion to those whom she 
loves! 

We went on shore the other night to see 
the sunset. Our vessel lying at the wharf 
awaiting her turn to load, we have only to 
skip lightly down the ladder. But Zenobia, 
alas! great queen of the East, valiant enemy of 
Aurelian, stands tremblingly looking down 
at the narrow gulf between the vessel and 
Wharf, into which a misstep might plunge 
her, and, utterly bereft of courage. igno- 
miniously accepts the offered help of the 
courteous captain. 

We ascend the bank by a winding rcad, 
at the side of which is a stony brook, shaded 
With hemlocks and oaks, with the mountain 
ash. It is Sunday night, ard a Sabbathlike 





stillness reigns in the street, which stretches 
to the north and south. Branching roads 
run back over the hills leading to comforta- 
ble-looking farmhouses. We pass a little 
church, double-towered, with a few houses 
clustering round about. Seen from the op- 
posite bank, as we saw it in the morning on 
our way to Gardiner to church, it is a charm- 
ing picture. 

We pause at the highest point, and look 
up and down the river. At the north, above 
the clustering trees, rise the spires of Gard- 
iner, and we hear its bells. The street, just 
here, winds under a magnificent avenue of 
elms and willows, and a little bridge, over 
the railing of which some children lean 
chattering, closes the vista. 

On the opposite bank is the old Gardiner 
House, built of stone, with its turrets and 
clustering chimneys and parklike grounds, 
recalling the old English country house. 

A few pink clouds hang in the western 
sky. How quiet and lovely and full of 
peace is the landscape! 

“And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill, 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is stil!.”” 
Se ae. 
Schooner Lucy Graham, Kennebec. 
THE MORAL OF “LOUISIANA.” 

Mrs. Burnett always had the power of 
disclosing a dignity of. pathos, in situations 
which appear comic only tocommon minds. 
She has done this with new force in her re- 
markable little study of Southern country 
life and people, ‘‘Louisiana.” All too old 
is the story of a child possessing an unac- 
countable beauty and refinement which are 
wholly incongruous with her parentage and 
surroundings; but the grace and feeling of 
this presentation of it are quite new and pe- 
culiar. Mrs. Burnett’s facility in catching 
new types is something wonderful. Still I 
think it is not all quite natural. I don’t be- 
lieve Louisiana gave her father the trve 
reason for her ‘‘joke,” though she may have 
persuaded herself that she did. 

Poor child! How could she let the clever. 
fastidious lover whom she has grown to 
love, know that she belonged to these peo- 
ple and things, that served him, just like any 
other quaint, old bric d-brac, for amusement? 
A woman cannot afford to be pitied, ever 
so delicately, by her lover. Louisiana is 
not quite like the beautiful, untaught daugh- 
ters of these people that I have seen. The 
type that I have met rolls its lovely gray 
eyes listlessly whenever you try to rouse its 
dormant intellectual curiosity by anything. 
Show it a picture of a zoophyte, for in- 
stance: 

**Would you call that a plant or an ani- 
mal, if you saw it?” 

**Never did see 1t. Wouldn't call it noth- 
in’. Don’t believe there is no such cretur, 
nohow.” 

Appeal desperately to the last stronghold 
of feminine ambition: ‘If your husband 
knows anything, he will get tired of you if 
you do not know anything at all.” 

‘‘Ain’t never goin’ to marry no man that 
knows no more’n I do, f’ fear he'd be castin’ 
it up at me.” 

Miss Ferrol might well be interested in 
the specimen she got hold of. She might 
have thought of something better to do 
with it than to try experiments with it. 
Deeply pathetic, yes, tragic, is the plain, 
good old father groping blindly and gently 
to find which heartstring has been burt in 
his darling. With perceptions both sharp- 
ened and softened by love, he discerns at 
once her grief together with the impossibil- 
ity of naming it. Then he is so generously 
conscious of certain uncouthnesses in him- 
self which cannot be rooted up; and yet he 
is so anxious to“ alter anything which kin be 
altered,” even the low, familiar walls into 
which he builded his first love-dream. Yet 
the sacrifice avails so little! 

What delicate feeling dictates Mrs. 
Nance’s unscientific remonstrances with 
Louisiana. 

“Young folks hedn’t t ought to hold on to 
trouble that a’ way. . Elbert’d be agin 
it himself ef he knowed—an’ I s’pose he 
does. Likes as not him an’ Ianthy’s a-wor- 
ryin’ about it now, an’ Lord knows ef they 
air, it’ll spile all their enjoyment. Kingdom 
come won’t be nothin’ to ’em, if they’re on- 
easy in their minds about ye. ... An’it 
kinder troubles me to think o’ Elbert an’ 
Ianthy worryin, an’ not havin’ no pleasure. 
Seems to me, ef I was you, I’d think it over 
an’ try to cheer up an’ take int’russ. Jest 
think how keerful yer pappy an’ ma was on 
ye, an’ how sot they was on hevin’ ye well 
an’ happy.” 

Louisiana turned toward her. Her eyes 
were full of tears. ‘‘Oh!” she whispered, 
‘do you—do you think they know?” 

‘‘Know!” she echoed. ‘‘Wa-al now Lou- 
isiany, ef I didn’t know yer raisin’, an’ that 
ye’d been brought up with members all yer 
life, it'd go agin me powerful to hear ye 
talk that a’ way. Ye know they know.” 

Mrs. Nance’s roughly-worded monition 
reminds me of an Italian peasant’s senti- 
ment, which Ouida records: ‘And your 
motber up there, waits, watching and trem- 
bling, to see if indeed you do love her, or if 
you only care for your pride. For mothers 
never forget. Of that lam very sure. No, 
not if they sit on the mght hand of God, 








These irrational poets 
Science has the world’s 
ear, but they have its heart. What, after 
all, is the moral of ‘‘Louisiana?’”’ That 
“sins may be forgiven, but that awkward- 
ness has no forgiveness in heaven or earth?” 
Is it really a crime to be expiated only by 
death? Is it not true, what the good father 
says: ‘‘’Tain’t what folks knows or what 
they don’t know thet makes the goodness in 
‘em. ... Not heving experience in ile 
paintins ain’t what'd hurt her, nor make us 
think no less of her.” Does the absence of 
a certain grace and culture nullify all vir- 
tue, generosity, industry and piety, as the 
absence of the sunbeams nullifies the earth? 
So the father lays his kind, old life down 
upon the altar of this new god, which he 
perceives is worshipped in the world which 
has caught his child’s heart. A pity! a 
pity! but there is no use in reviling this 
worship of the Charities. As it was in the 
beginning, so itis now and ever will be. 
Since this cultus concerns so much the for- 
tunes of the children, those churches, per- 
haps, are wise which lay great stress upon 
gracious and becoming forms of worship. 

In the lands influenced by these churches 
life certainly has had a grace and a charm 
unknown to the lands of formless religion. 

“An Italian peasant,” says Hepworth 

Dixon, ‘‘has a finer manner than an Eng- 
lish earl.” ‘‘Let us build altars,” says Em- 
erson, ‘‘to the Beautiful Necessity. . . 
the necessity of beauty under which the 
universe lies.” But good old Mr. Rogers, 
and his ‘‘Ianthy’s” home, seems rather a 
costly sacrifice to lay upon the altar, all the 
same! STacy. 


HUMOROUS. 


Says the London Jruth, ‘‘Probably few 
persons have had so many proposals of mar- 
riage as Lady Burdett-Coutts. I was talk- 
ing, a day or two ago, with an eminent 
widower. ‘I myself, he said, ‘have pro- 
posed to her, for I regard this as a duty 
that every man owes to his family.’” 


An impecunious fortune-hunter having 
been accepted by an heiress, at the wedding, 
when that portion of the ceremony was 
reached where the we says, ‘‘With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,” a 
spiteful relative of the bride exclaimed, 
“There goes his valise!” 


The gentlemen at the dinner table were 
discussing the familiar line, ‘‘An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God,” when a 
little son of the host spoke up and said, 
“It’s not true. My mother’s better than 
any man that was ever made.” 


Miss H. L. LANG, 
ORIGINAL 


DAtoo REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


with His angels.” 
and story-tellers! 























Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DES) REFORM | = 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN'S CLUB 


For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 


Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


usiox uxpen rLaxnex | MYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 


PATTERNS A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
—. ban 8 Clubap- 
poin jal commit- 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
improvement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
Mrs. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C, M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs. Dr, 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PHEBE N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT. 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of two years of 




















EMANCIPATION SUIT. 


SEND = ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


labor may be seen at my 
rooms. They confidently 
recommend these gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
my work of that superior 
character which cannot 
fail to meet the tasteand 
‘|\demand of the best class 
of customers, AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
entire approval. 


Miss H. L, LANG 
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CHEMELETTE. 





The Only Remedy 

hk THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER 
THE BOWELS, 

mn and the KIDNEYS. 
"Re Ka: cure all bea porn 
> 

Why Are We Sick? 


— hemtoere aoe ore id and 
nto the blood that should be expelled 
naturally. 


BILIOUSNESS. PILES CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMA I te WEAK. 

NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs 
eS ratileg tate power to throw off W\ 


Why ‘Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
wey tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Wig fet frightened over disordered Kldn neys!? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? Y 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 
e One package will make six qtsof Medicine, 
Ga it o, Oe » he will ord 
v for you. ri ‘ 7 ~ ss 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and en« 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RB 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y 5 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of cither 
sex, this (Compgens is unsurpa: 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Ve. aerable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

, 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
Price, "$1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs, Pinkham niesy anewers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for —_ Address as above. 

uve fa: OF pula be without Lydia E, Pinkham": 

They cure ee ny Bilious 
ness, a TTorpidityeot the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggista. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injary to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12, Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, 





Boston, Mass. 























BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


ptm 8 ee the finest Pianos in Gow world.5* En - 
Mills, Pea i Carretne, itive Klass Theses; expbett? 
no, Rive-King, ursby,. tt 
can and fe iets aid — 1 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 
Gives ons eotetan on and ie fully ae 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- . 
one ; Sas for style, tone and finish, cannot, be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Strin 

Bri » ete. 7 Sag Oe so" cond a ‘for oe 
1 \e - ae Proprietors 
‘otablished 18 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 


ly 


reat _E 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. J eannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. x. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m., dai 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. iy. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 24. m..5 to 6 P. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIG AND A Tueneuen ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Boris made Electricity a remedial agent, and a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
[apes = for twelve years, is competent to admlnister 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial o 
re » nervous prostration, rheumatism, neura) 
ecrofu phim gm pel etc., etc. Her Hygienic ia. 
ney Com has never failed to remove inflamma- 
tion from th the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, —— _Biletarliton LR 
continence etc,, ete. Her Improv gienic 
ers for rheumatism, sciatic, pa ad uve the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 
he, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair 'Pomade 
preventing EE, hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent bal tae and to allay irritation, her A ‘omi- 
nal and Umbilical Su; ers, Trusses. and Elastic 
Bands are ca known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wyzgienic Retreat South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


























BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 


HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
Se the opportunity of being Photographed at re- 

uced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


ce BOO er h or three-fourths length, 
ozen. 


es Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES pe vires aw | length or three-fougiae 
00 per dozen 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


doz 
The finish of t these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
aes full i. or three-fourths length, 
00 per dozen 

ies Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISIT S, ey Le lengt or three-fourths 

ii . 


length, $5.00 per 
«Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
dozen. 


Spécial attention given to to Copying and JBolades 
Oldpictures of every description ommissions s0- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colore, Crayons 
or India Ink, 2-4y 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
) commence on Pam 4 October 7th, 1880, in 


A. alii 
Clinical fnctreciion is the'W man’s Hos- 
a feneivente, Will is, on Philadelphias a and Or- 


Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter .-r are free (except for ex- 
pense of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
LS par of information, Fy 2 =. L. BoD. 
+ D., Dean, No f) venue and 
@istst., Philadelphia. — ae 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 


pro yn ts of Mn and widows. Price, 
gee wee orders” to Edu cat 
dustrial Union, 4 Par t, Boston, Mass. 


iWiy 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


Thetwenty-seventh year of this Family and Day 
School for both sexes will begin Wednesday, Sept 
15, 1880. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass, 
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COOKING SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


Before giving details, there are several 
points to be considered, one or two of which 
are urged as objections to any general adop- 
tion of the new system. 

Necessarily, institutions for the deaf and 
dumb must be filled with pupils from the 
lower, and often from the lowest, grades of 
society. Poverty, drunkenness and disease 
own these unfortunates as offspring, and to 
many of them, gathered in from poor-houses 
and jails, or from homes where deepest 
want and degradation have ruled, the first 
knowledge of pleptiful and wholesome 
food, of personal cleanliness, of kindliness, 
or of any sense of brightness in life, comes 
from their introduction to the Asylum. 

But, however c!ouded their intelligence, 
they prove, almost without exception, easily 
guided, keenly susceptible to sympathy, 
and reaching out with intense eagerness for 
any clue to the unknown life about them. 
No one who has worked among them can 
be insensible to the demand made by these 
shut-in souls, whose only avenue to under- 
standing is the eye, and whose very pres- 
ence is an appeal for all the light and help 
we may give. 

So long as the Asylum offers them a 
home, they are secure; but when the term 
of years in which the State provides for 
them has expired, what is the outlook? One 
or two, perhaps more, from each graduat- 
ing class, are likely to become teachers; 
but the field is a limited one, and only very 
unusual intelligence admits of this possibil- 
ity. A few others, from prosperous or 
comfortable homes, will return to be cared 
for by parents, till the chances and changes 
of life turn them over to the uncertain mer- 
cies of their nearest relatives. But the large 
majority are homeless, and must depend 
upon themselves. To such, only positions 
as seamstresses or nurses are open. For the 
latter field they are, im many points, unfit, 
while the former is already overcrowded. 

Work for women is in all cases hard to 
find, and poorly paid. If this be so, where 
full faculties go begging for it, how doubly 
is itso where communication must always 
be limited and hampered, and where train- 
ing, grudgingly given to the best-fitted re- 
cipiert, would be withheld altogether from 
these, because demanding time and pa- 
tience beyond the will of the employer. 

Household service suggests itself as the 
only opening. But the instinctive preju- 
dice against manual, or rather menial, labor, 
which seems the American woman’s in- 
stinct, crops out as strongly in the deaf 
mute, as in the shop-girl, who would rather 
stand fourteen hours daily behind a counter, 
than one hour behind a cooking-stove or 
wash-tub. This prejudice, too deeply root- 
ed at the North, is intensified at the South, 
by every influence of inheritance and pres- 
ent surroundings. Until a new sense of the 
dignity of labor has reached the masses, in 
the only way possible, that is, through its 
endorsement by the better class, the work 
of overcoming such prejudice wiil be diffi- 
cult and well-nigh impossible. 

The perplexed philanthropist, who has 
studied the limitations of his work, dis- 
misses the matter as settled, when he has 
said: ‘Let them become cooks or house- 
keepers.” He leaves the topic with the 
comfortable sense that ‘‘Fiat Cooks” is as 
potent a watchword as ‘‘Fiat Money” to the 
Greenbackers. 

No popular delusion is more deeply root- 
ed, than the idea that all women take as in- 
stinctively to house-keeping as a duck to 
water. The book-keeper, the merchant, the 
artisan admits the necessity of preliminary 
training, and submits to the inevitable ap- 
prenticeship with a patience born of the 
knowledge that only by and through train- 
ing can any successful result ke accomplish- 
ed. But that the myriad details of house- 
keeping—the ordering of a home—the prep- 
aration, or direction of the preparation, of 
food, demand anything more than some in- 
stinctive sense, is seldom admitted; such 
sense being supposed to come at the requir- 
ed time, whether previously developed or 
not. Women themselves are partially re- 
sponsible for this theory, and announce, 
that, given a home, any woman can over- 
see its details. 

It isan abnormal woman who does not 
love a home, and desire to make it a true 
home. But the busy mother of a family, 
who has fought her own way to fairly suc- 
cessful administration, longs to spare’ her 
daughters the petty cares, the anxious plan- 
nings, that have helped to eat out her own 
youth. Sothe young girl enters married 
life, with a vague sense of the dinners that 
must be, and with a general belief that, 
somehow or other, they come of themselves. 

Love has kept her from all practical 
knowledge of anything more substantial 
than cocoa-nut cake and syllabub;—love, 
which, if analyzed, would show its real 
face as selfishness. It is always harder to 
do justly than to love mercy, and always 
more work is involved in teaching unskilled 
hands than in using one’s own. And even 
where there is an honest intention to teach, 
days and months slip by. Any time will do, 
and “any time” ends in notime. If this is 


the case where teaching would be compara- 
tively easy, how much more so, where lim1- 





.) 
ted capacity and hopelessness of full com- 
munication and understanding still further 
complicate the work! 

The home thus giving no surety of such 
training, and the homeless having even less 
possibility of the desired knowledge, the 
State must provide some means by which 
its wards may be saved from finally return- 
ing upon its hands as paupers. But the 
limitations of work already referred to, 
have made the question a perplexing and 
baffling one to all who have sought its so- 
lution. 

That solution must be found in opening 
up new and suitable avenues of employ- 
ment, and of these, scientific and practical 
cookery offers one of the most useful and 
appropriate. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. 

525 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OUR SHAKER ALLIES. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—I wonder if your 
readers know what allies you have in the 
Shakers? August 29, 1880, will always be 
a white day in my calendar. I am visiting 
some friends in Maine, and they proposed a 
drive to Alfred, some fourteen miles distant, 
to attend the Shaker meeting. It was a 
pleasant road, through pine woods whose 
breath is sweeter than any incense. The 
purple asters, with their brown and yellow 
eyes, smiled upon us from among the bushes 
that fringed the roadside, and all the pas- 
tures and waste piaces were yellow with 
golden-rod. 

I had never visited a community of 
Shakers before, and knew very little about 
their religion or their mode of worship. I 
supposed they were a very peculiar people 
and held peculiar tenets unknown to me. 
What was my surprise, when seated among 
them, to listen to ideas about religion and 
Jesus and the Bible, which we radical Uni- 
tarians consider our especial property, and 
which we supposed nobody but we had ever 
thought of. Yet this quiet sect had been 
enjoying and living upon these truths for 
half a century. It reminded me of the lit- 
tle band of Christians, which kept the faith 
through the darkness of the middle ages. 
The thought came into my mind, while list- 
ening to them, whether some little leaven 
from their teachings had not: unconsciously 
worked its way into our minds and gradual- 
ly leavened the whole Jump of Radicals 
throughout the world. The speaker said 
they did not accept the Bible as God’s word, 
but only as a record of a part of God’s word, 
and as, in part, a history of the Jews; a rec- 
ord of the lives of some very good men in 
their day and generation, and of some very 
bad men. Christ’s blood, which is our sal- 
vation, is a metaphor, meaning his life, 
which is our example; the blood of his 
spirit flowing through his acts, not the 
mere animal blood} from his fleshly body. 

If we live the life of Christ we shall be 
saved from sin, which is the great salvation, 
—the only possible salvation. For the life 
of the body is temporal; the life of the spirit 
alone is eternal. 

But I can do no justice to the discourse. 
It seemed to me the most satisfactory ser- 
mon I had ever listened to. 

I had hardly recovered from my surprise 
at finding myself in this quiet Shaker bam- 
let, away down in Maine, confronted with 
the most advanced spiritual ideas, when the 
speaker launched forth in an eloquent plea 
for Woman. He insisted that before Christ’s 
kingdom could come on earth she must be 
placed upon an equality with man, politi- 
cally, financially and socially. It was a 
most comprehensive and eloquent argument 
for equal rights for women. I came away 
feeling that I had had a feast of good 
things, and wishing that everybody could 
have enjoyed it with me. My friends, who 
are in the habit of attending these meetings, 
say that they receive more spiritual suste- 
nance from them than any other preaching. 

After the service we held an hour’s con- 
versation with the elders and elderesses, 
which was very enjoyable, as such inter- 
course must be, with people of the highest 
social culture, both intellectual and spiritual. 

EB. K. G 





Saco, Sept. 7, 1880. 
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WIESBADEN ON THE KHINE. 

Residing at present in the most famous 
watering place of Germany, on the borders 
of ariver so much praised by poets of all 
nation;, it is time to let your readers know 
what progress our cause has made of late, 
among the Teutonic race. You will not ex- 
pect much from us, and therefore I will not 
hesitate to say it is but little. Still a some- 
thing is worth mentioning, since trifles tell 
in the end. 

Men sometimes come forward to advocate 
the cause of Woman’s Rights, while women 
keep in the background. Thus a Mr. von 
Leixner, an inhabitant of Stuttgart, has pub- 
lished of late a series of essays, in a news- 
paper called the Rheinische Kurier, in which 
he claims an equality of the sexes with re- 
gard to morality. This being the Alpha and 
Omega of our wishes, it is of much import 
to hear our able advocate bring forward his 
reasons for such an unheard-of renovation, as 
that the stronger sex should be equal in self. 








government of the passions to the weaker 
one. 

Otto von Leixner isa champion we may 
be proud of. If you would invite him to 
cross the ocean in order to lecture on that 
theme, you might derive much good from 
it. 

Then there is Mr. Lorenz von Stein, a 
professor in the University of Vienna, who 
is in favor of Woman’s Rights, in so far as 
he considers them of great importance to 
the State. He has lectured on that subject 
to his students, and has published these lec- 
tures Of late he has edited a small book 
called: “‘Die Frau auf Socialen Gebiete,” 
which means ‘‘Woman’s Importance to So- 
cial Questions,” He is a very learned man 
on political economy,—the Stuart Mill of 
Germany. His style is vivid and poetical, 
his eloquence wonderful. To gain influence 
with such auxiliaries is not difficult. 

If men of that stamp come forward to 
help women to a better position, women 
should avail themselves of that advantage. 
If they do not, it must be cowardice which 
makes them almost indifferent spectators. 

Our royal women, however, give them 
the best example of what becomes the sex 
to do; for these ladies speak in public, and 
mix themselves up with state affairs and so- 
cial questions of every kind,—the Empress 
Augusta in front of them. 

Wiesbaden was formerly the capital of 
the dukedom of Nassau, one of the thirty- 
six German States, the number of which 
has now gone down to twenty-eight. Prus- 
sia took possession of it; the Duke of Nas- 
sau got sixteen millions and retired. His 
brother, Prince Nicolaus, however, re- 
mained in Wiesbaden, and married the 
daughter of the Russian poet, Pushkin, ‘‘on 
his left hand,” as it is termed, under the 
name of Countess of Merenburg, after one 
of his estates. She has just returned from 
Moscow, where she was present at the festi- 
val in honor of her father, and had the grati- 
fication of receiving from the Emperor of 
Russia the promise of a pension for herself 
and her two daughters by her first husband, 
Colonel Dupel. The Prince not being rich, 
it is of some avail to him to find his income 
thus increased. In winter time the society 
of Wiesbaden is much benefited by the pres- 
ence of people of princely rank who conde- 
scend to join in the amusements of the com- 
mon people. When the Emperor of Ger- 
many stays here, they crowd around him, 
and when he is gone they visit each other. 
American and English people easily {find 
access to the receptions. 

The ‘‘Curhaus,” a large building, in which 
formerly gambling took place, offers a num- 
ber of splendid saloons, open to the public. 
Five large rooms are provided with newspa- 
pers,as reading rooms for visitors. There si- 
lence is the rule. But adjoining, in the draw- 
ing rooms, one may chat, play chess, or 
lounge about, according totaste. Concerts 
occur morning, noon and night in the open 
air, or under cover, according to the weather. 
At the end of every week, dancing finishes 
the amusements of the day. Boarding- 
houses, with American comforts, are estab- 
lished for those who cannot forego their 
accustomed wants. Our transatlantic friends 
come frequently here, and pass the winter 
to their great satisfaction. 

Mr. von Bodenstedt, the poet of the Songs 
of Mirza Schaffi, has returned to Wiesbaden 
after an absence of ten months, which he 
spent happily in the United States. He 
has been much pleased with his trip and 
has gained a new insight into men and things 
abroad, which will help to remove existing 
prejudices, as he is going to publish his ex 
periences. In particular, he has been struck 
with the Mormons, and the high cultivation 
of their State, where nobody knows want; a 
fact that fills the heart of a European with 
sad reflections bordering on envy. Boden- 
stedt himself is not rich, ‘and would gladly 
have increased his means by his lectures. 
He has left a son in America, formerly a 
Prussian officer, now in the house of Mr. 
Auerbach, of Cincinnati. Of his four 
daughters, two are married, while the other 
two live here with his wife, and form a 
cheerful home for the poet, who is fond of 
society and merry amongst the merry, as 
the poetry of Mirza Schaffi has proved. 

This tendency being at present in bad re- 
pute in America, on account of the crusade 
against intemperance, our poet, I am afraid, 
drank less of champagne than he would 
have liked. O tempora, O mores! F. 

THE CENSUS. 

General Walker, the Superintendent of 
the Census, discredits the report that the 
census in the South has been fraudulently 
conducted. He says: ‘‘I do not yet know 
what that population is. The tables of pop- 
ulation which have been published are not 
from returns to this office. I don’t know 
where they are from, or how they are made 
up. We have no returns as yet that would 
show the result of the census. We deal in 
facts, not conjectures and guesses. Tables 
can be made up by anybody, and fraud for 
political effect can be charged by anybody, 
but the census office does not and cannot 
pay any attention to either the one or the 
other. We have to get facts, not to make 
up tables from fragmentary data, or jump 
at conclusions before we know anything at 
all definite or statistical.” 








MISS DICKINSON’S NEW PLAY. 


The new play ot “An American Girl,” 
which Miss Anna Dickinson has recently 
completed for Miss Fanny Davenport, will 
be produced atthe Union Square Theatre, in 
New York, the twentieth of this month. 

This play, and ‘Esther Arnim,” have 
furnished speculation for the press for some 
months; and “a multitude of counsellors” 
has not been lacking. It is natural that 
some erroneous statements should have 
been made. They are of minor impor- 
tance, but may as well be corrected. 

It has been stated, for instance, that Miss 
Davenport refused the tragedy of ‘Esther 
Arnim;” that Miss Anna, in a susceptible 
hour inadvertently fell in love with the vil- 
lain of her play, and in this blissfully en- 
amored state made him so strong that the 
heroine had nochance against him. All of 
which is romantic, but not true. Miss Dick- 
inson, who is so mucha poet by nature that 
her writings are intense and imaginative 
till they reach the verge of sublimity, per- 
ceived the unsuitability of Miss Davenport 
to act the tragic ré’e she had created, and 
with characteristic energy and ferulity of 
resource, at once set about another play, of 
the light and graceful character especially 
adapted to Miss Davenport. 

Miss Dickinson is so pre-eminently ‘‘An 
American Girl” herself,—she is so identi- 
fied with the nation and the nation’s histo- 
ry and life, that any work she undertakes 
seems to be looked upon as the common 
property of press and people. 

The Cincinnati Hnquirer said of Miss 
Dickinson: 

‘The varied successes of Miss Dickinson 
aave neither “turned her head” nor lessen- 
ed her honorable ambition. As a girl she 
was a lyceum lecturer of acknowledged 

ower. As a young lady she was a novel- 
ist of widely recognized ability. And now, 
still young, she appears as a dramatist of 
shining talent. Above all, her public ca- 
reer, covering but a decade, has been bright 
with devotion to lofty ideas, to noble pur- 
poses, to the helping of the helpless, to the 
elevation of her fellows. On the platform, 
in her own romance, and in her essays on 
the drama, she has not only been devoted to 
art for art’s own sake, but to art as a means 
to high ends beyond. Whether pleading 
for ill-requited toil in speech or book, or 
for a misjudged Queen on the gilded stage, 
the same sweet charity is manifest, the same 
hallowing motive is everywhere apparent. 
Blessed with rare and varied gifts, she 
makes them the instruments of ennobling 
desires. Such a woman hypercritical crit- 
ics cannot crush.” 

It is rumored that Miss Dickinson is to 
make a tour of dramatic readings from her 
play ‘‘Aurelian,” through New England. 
These readings are a very rare and very 
fine entertainment, combining, as they do, 
the intellectual and the artistic enjoyment, 
Western cities received them last spring 
with much of the old enthusiasm which 
had greeted Miss Dickinson in former years 
on the platform. 

The play of ‘‘Aurelian” is a master-piece 
of workmanship. Tableaux of history are 
vividly materialized. By magnetic attrac- 
tion one is drawn into the heart of the 
scenes. The action is rapid and develops 
like the plot of a Greek tragedy. 

That ‘‘Aurelian” is a great play cannot 
be denied. The Toledo Blade goes so far 
as to say, ‘‘It is equal to any in the Jan- 
guage, and we dare affirm—rank heresy 
though it seem—that it is abreast with 
Shakspeare.” 

Through the western cities Miss Dickin- 
son’s readings from this play have excited 
enthusiasm from those sufficiently educated 
to appreciate it fully, and a deep interest 
from uncritical hearers. While its purely 
stage interest is intense, its intellectual en- 
tertainment is absorbing. It is freighted 
with epigrammatic richness of diction. 
Its literary excellence supplements its dra- 
matic power, and if it shall be presented in 
the East this year, it will undoubtedly be a 
brilliant success. L. W. 
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SKILLFUL WOMEN NOT WELCOMED. 





Epitor JourRNAL:—In behalf of the skill- 
ful American women who have been edu- 
cated to domestic life, whom practice has 
made good, if not perfect, but who are 
compelled by necessity to use all their en- 
ergies ‘‘to live,’—will you publish the 
names of ‘‘families of ample means,” who 
are ‘‘willing to pay almost any price to be 
relieved from heavy household cares” ? 

We assure you that those who need, can 
surely find efficient and reliable help among 
their equals, (in all points save wealth) 
if they are willing to pay fair ‘‘wages” for 
their work, and admit also that a person in 
such service is entitled to ‘‘social respect.” 

A “comfortable” home is the great con- 
sideration for mature years; those who 
have been deprived of such a blessing will 
endure much for any home. I am sorry to 
say it, but there are women, of whom we 
might expect better things, who consider a 
certain amount of ‘‘snubbing” necessary to 
the proper ‘“‘training and instruction” of 
those in theiremploy. This—depend upon 
it—is the principal reason why competent 
workers avoid domestic service. Able 
women, like men, abuse their power; they 
can talk well of ‘‘the dignity of labor’’ and 
all that; but practice does not correspond 
with theory. 

I bave been for many years a believer in, 
and worker for, ‘‘Equal Rights.” But my 











later experiences have shown me that 

women are terribly inconsistent, and “‘spite 

of me” my faith wavers. A Frienp. 
East Boston, Mass. 
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TENEMENT HOUSES IN BOSTON. 

There are several tenement houses jpn 
Boston under the oversight of women, and 
the condition of people living in them js 
visibly improved thereby. 

Much may be done in this way for the 
education of the poor, which cannot be 
reached by outside advice or assistance. It 
is not necessary to build new houses; the 
problem is how to live in tke old ones, and 
to make the best of what they already 
possess. The testimony of Miss Octavia 
Hill upon this subject in her papers about 
Blank Court, is valuable, and the success 
achieved nearer home, by those who have 
copied her example, shows that we need not 
fall behind. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


MAN Proposes. A novel. 

ard. Price, $1.00 

Is apparently a story of Boston life. The 
scene is laid in the beginning of the civil 
war, and the fortunes of the war are the for- 
tunes of the characters. It is a pleasant 
book. The story is simply told, and the 
tone of it is good. 




















Lee and Shep. 








Don’t Get the Chills. 

If you are subject to the Ague, you must 
be sure to keep your liver, bowels and Kid- 
neys in good, free condition. When s0, 
you will be safe from allattacks. The rem- 
edy to use is Kidney-Wort. It is the best 
preventative of all malarial diseases that 
you can take. See large advertisement. 





Our Boston Correspondent 
Announces that one of the most valuable 
remedial agents ever introduced into that 
city is the famous Wyomoke, or Nerve 
Food, producing, as it has, many of the 
most remarkable cures on record in nervous 
diseases, heart afflictions, broken - down 
constitutions, etc., etc. Sold by all drug- 
gists at $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00, 








SPECLAL NOTICES. 


The Women’s Educational and Indus. 
trial Union has removed from the old place, and 
located itself at 157 Tremont st., where it may now 
be found by old and new friends. 

“Our Public Schools 3; What they are, What 
they should be, and Woman's duty toward them,” 
is the subject of the lectureto be given in Kennedy 
Hall (lower hall) Friday evening, Sept. 15, at 4 un- 
der the auspices of the Highland Woman Suffrage 
Club by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer. Other speakers 
expected. The public cordially invited. 














Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 











THE WILSON PATENT 

ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 

With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair, 
Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com 
bining beau 7 
lightness,strengt 
simplicity and 
comfort. Every 
thing to an exac 
science. The In 
valid Self-Propel 
ling Chair for th 








Invalid Position, 
Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 
months isa Luxury. 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
premiums for their euperiority and merit, wherever 
they have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, opposite Mesere. R. H. White & Co. 

Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF’G CO., 

535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo20 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass, 


A home school of high grade and limited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearhess to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best Teachers. Sunny rooms, Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., as op- 
tional branches. $350 a year few extras; none except 
as specified. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
= in every department, is now open to invalids. 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 


sent on application to. 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar- 


AGENTS WANTHD 
To take subscriptions for the 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


the latest and best American publication, of the high- 
est class, with original contributions from the most 
celebrated writers in every wy re Edited by J. 
T. Morse, Jr., and Henry Cabot Lodge, gentlemen of 
the highest attainments and culture, and whose 
names are alone sufficient guaranty of the value of 
the Review. 

Always bright, readable and instructive; commepe: 
litan in literature, progressivein science, unsectaria 

















in religion, and independent in politics. 
Price, 50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. A com- 
lete Agent’s Outfit sent on reeeipt of $1.00. A spec- 


men copy sent to any ousress for fifteen cents. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., ad ork. 
iw 
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